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Basic Prosperity to be Sustained 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THIS ADMINISTRATION 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Broadcast to the Nation, Washington, D. C., January 4, 1954 


Y FELLOW Americans— _ 
Tonight, I would like to talk to you as individuals and 


as American families—deeply concerned with the 
realities of living. We have had a year of progress and can 
look ahead with confidence. 

Our problems are many. We wonder about our nation’s 
security—the great standing question of peace in the world 
—and what this may mean in the lives and careers of our sons 
and daughters. All of us are concerned with the cost of food 
and clothing and shelter—with taxes and income and savings 
and jobs—with the schooling, the health and the future of our 
children, and grandchildren—with all the problems and pur- 
poses and great hope that fill our lives. 

Believe me—these realities of living, every one of them, 
are the deep concern, too, of this Administration. 

From time to time, as we tackle government's part in the 
solution of these problems, members of the Administration— 
myself. and others—will report to you about our aims, our 
actions, our progress—and what is being accomplished. This 
kind of reporting, it seems to me, is one of the great responsi- 
bilities of a government which, like ours, rests on the consent 
of the people. We know that an informed and alert people is 
the backbone of the free system in which this republic was con- 
ceived and under which it has so greatly prospered. 

One such report—and a most important one—I shall deliver 
to the Congress on Thursday of this week: the State-of-the- 
Union message. It will present an outline of this Administra- 
tion's legislative program. Many major phases of the national 
economy and activities of your government will be discussed 
in this report. 

I believe you will find it—and the projected program it in- 
cludes—of great personal interest to you. It will affect your 
lives—we believe for the better—certainly it represents the 
philosophy of government by and for the people. 


In the preparation of the program to be presented in the 
State-of-the-Union message I am consulting with many senior 
members of the Congress and have considered the views of a 
great many other thoughtful persons. 


Hope FOR SUPPORT OF ALL 


And I hope that this program, because of its purpose of 
promoting the welfare of all our people, will enlist the support 
of all of you, regardless of party. It is my earnest hope that 
the Congress will take quick and effective steps to enact the 
measures I will recommend. 

This evening, I shall nat preview the message to be delivered 
to the Congress on Thursday. However, it is entirely proper 
that I should review, briefly, the aims and purposes of this 
Administration—in what direction we are headed and how we 
propose to get there. And, also briefly, some accomplishments 
of the past twelve months. 

This Administration believes that government—from top to 
bottom—®must be manned by men and women of brains, con- 
science, heart and integrity. We believe that these men and 
women must have an intellectual grasp of the problems before 
them that is matched by their devotion to what is just and 
humane. Such people are true public servants, not bureaucrats. 

Given such men and women, your government will be un- 
impeachable in honesty and dignity. It will be an example in 
solvency and efficiency for all America to follow and a shining 
proof to all the world that freedom and strength and a widely 
shared prosperity go hand in hand. 

We believe that with such public servants, and backed by 
your approval, we can take the forward road to a stronger and 
better America. 

This Administration believes that no American—no one 
group of Americans—can truly prosper unless all Americans 
prosper. Weare one family made up of millions of Americans 
with the same hopes for a full and happy life. We must not 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


become a nation divided into factions, or special groups and 
hostile cliques. 

We believe that the slum, the out-dated highway, the poor 
school system—deficiencies in health protection, the loss of a 
job, and the fear of poverty in old age—in fact, any real in- 
justice in the business of living—penalizes us all. And this 
Administration is committed to help you prevent them. 

“Help” is the key word of this Administration and of the 
program it presents to the Congress this Thursday. What do 
we mean by help? We do not mean monuments of costly and 
intolerant bureaucracy. We do not mean a timid unwilling- 
ness to act. We mean service—service that is effective, service 
that is prompt, service that is single-mindedly devoted to solv- 
ing the problem. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


You make up the communities of this country, where the 
ever-lasting job of building a stronger and better America 
must have its roots. We will seek to give national effect to 
your aims and aspirations. To do so, we rely on the good 
sense and local knowledge of the community and will there- 
fore decentralize administration as much as possible so that 
the services of government may be closer to you and thus 
serve you better. 

For we know that you are far more knowledgeable than 
Washington as to the nature of your local needs. We know 
also that, as the local partners in any enterprise, you will be 
incessantly concerned with efficiency and economy—something 
which we are promoting in all Federal enterprises. 

I know that you have unbounded confidence in the future 
of America. You need only the assurance that government 
will neither handcuff your enterprise nor withdraw into a 
smug bureaucratic indifference to the welfare of American citi- 
zens, particularly those who, through no fault of their own, 
are in a period of adversity. 

For this Administration, I give you that pledge. 

So much for our beliefs and the aims and purposes of this 
Administration. What has been accomplished in the year just 
past? Let me list a few of these in the briefest possible fashion. 

1. The fighting and the casualties in Korea mercifully have 
come to an end. We can therefore take more satisfaction in 
other blessings of our daily life. 

2. Our own defenses and those of the free world have 
been strengthened against Communist aggression. 

3. The highest security standards are being insisted upon for 
those employed in government service. 

4. Requests for new appropriations have been reduced by 
$13,000,000,000. 

5. Tax reductions which go into effect this month have been 
made financially feasible by substantial reductions in expendi- 
tures. 

6. Strangling controls on our economy have been promptly 
removed. 

7. The fantastic paradox of farm prices, on a toboggan slide, 
while living costs soared skyward, has ceased. 

8. The cheapening by inflation of every dollar you earn, 
every savings account and insurance policy you own, and every 
pension payment you receive has been halted. 

9. The proper working relationship between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal government has been 
made effective. 

10. Emergency immigration legislation has been enacted. 

11. A strong and consistent policy has been developed to- 
ward gaining and retaining the initiative in foreign affairs. 

12. A plan to harness atomic energy to the peaceful service 
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of mankind, and to help end the climate of suspicion and fear 
that excites nations to war, has been ptoposed to the world. 


GROUNDWORK LaID 


And there is still another accomplishment. Perhaps this one 
should more properly be called groundwork for an accomplish- 
ment. 

It is groundwork that has been laid by this Administration 
in the strong belief that the Federal government should be 
prepared at all times—ready, at a moment's notice—to use 
every proper means to sustain the basic prosperity of our 
people. 

I therefore give you this assurance: 

Every legitimate means available to the Federal government 
that can be used to sustain that prosperity is being used and 
will continue to be used as necessary. 

This Administration believes that we must not and need 
not tolerate a boom-and-bust America. We believe that Amer- 
ica’s prosperity does not and need not depend upon war or 
the preparation for war. We know that this great country can 
make the adjustments necessary to meet changing circumstances 
without encouraging disaster and without bringing about the 
economic chaos for which the Communists hope. Our system 
is the greatest wealth producer in the world—in terms of the 
life and the well-being of every citizen. 


A REASONED FAITH 


Sound planning and aggressive enterprise must, of course, 
be accomplished by the indispensable ingredient—a persistent 
and reasoned faith in the growth and progress of America, a 
faith which cannot be shaken by self-appointed peddlers of 
gloom and doom. 

Such are a few of the accomplishments of the past year. 
They promise a new year even more fruitful to the security of 
the nation and the welfare of its people. 

Now, as all of you know, when you set out to build a house, 
you first must plan and solidly construct a foundation on which 
to put it—if you hope to live in that house in comfort and secu- 
rity. Since Jan. 20 of last year—we have planned and built the 
foundation for our forthcoming legislative program, con- 
structed under the aims and purposes I have been discussing 
with you tonight. 

It is my legal duty to present this program, in the State-of- 
the-Union message, to your elected representatives, the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and of the Senate. 

It is their duty, in turn, to give it careful study before taking 
action on its various recommendations. 


CoMMON Goop 


It is your right to give it the same thoughtful consideration. 

It is a program that does not deal in pie-in-the-sky prom- 
ises to all, nor in bribes to a few, nor in threats to any. It 
is a program inspired by zeal for the common good, dedicated 
to the welfare of every American family—whatever its means 
of livelihood may be, or its social position, or its ancestral 
strain, or its religious affiliation. 

I am tonfident that it will meet with your approval. 

When the State-of-the-Union message is delivered to Con- 
gress on Thursday, I hope you will agree with me that it pre- 
sents an opportunity which will enable us, as a people—united 
and strong—to push ever forward and to demonstrate to the 
world the great and good power of free men and women. 

We will build a stronger and better America—of greater 
security and increasing prosperity for all. 









The Right Road to True Peace 


DANGERS OF “TECHNOLOGICAL SPIRIT” 
By HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 


Broadcast to the Whole World, Vatican City, December 24, 1953. English Translation from Italian. 


great light.” With this vivid picture, the prophetic 

spirit of Isaias (Is. 9,2) foretold the coming on earth 
of the Heavenly Babe, Father of the world to come, and 
Prince of Peace. And with the same image, which in God’s 
good time has become a reality and is the comfort of suc- 
ceeding generations in this dark world. We wish, beloved 
sons and daughters of the whole Catholic world, to be- 
gin Our Christmas message, and by means of it to bring 
you once again to the brilliantly luminous cradle of the 
new-born Saviour. 


Te people that walked in darkness have seen a 


LIGHT SHINING IN DARKNESS 


Light rending and conquering darkness is, in fact, the 
essential meaning of the birth of the Saviour. This the 
Apostle St. John, giving echo to the solemn tones on the 
first page of Genesis at the appearance of light, briefly 
exposes in the sublime prologue of his Gospel when he 
says: “The word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us, 
and we say his glory—glory as of the only-begotten of 
the Father—full of grace and of truth,” (John 1, 14). 
He Who is life and light in Himself shines in darkness, 
and makes possible for all those who open their eyes and 
heart to Him, who welcome and believe in Him, to become 
children of God (cf. John 1, 12). 

Despite such a generous outpouring of Divine Light 
from the humble manger, man still has the terrifying 
power to sink himself in the former darkness caused by 
the first sin, where the spirit grows callous in works of 
evil. For such as thus blindly follow their own will, 
through lost or weakened faith, Christmas holds no other 
attraction than that of a merely human festival dissolved 
into hollow sentiment and purely earthly memories, which 
nevertheless they often dearly cling to, but as to a covering 
devoid of content. Around the radiant cradle of the Redeemer, 
then, there remain zones of darkness, and men go around 
with their eyes closed to the heavenly light, not because 
God Incarnate, even in His mystery, has not light to enlighten 
everyone that comes into this world, but because many are 
dazzled by the ephemeral splendor of human ideals and 
achievements, and limit their gaze to the confines of the 
created world, incapable of rising it to the Creator, the 
beginning, the harmony and the final end of all existing 
things. 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 


It is to these men whose spirit is in darkness that we 
wish to point out “the great light’’ radiating from the 
manger, asking them above all else to realize the cause 
which in our time is making them blind and _ insensible 
to the Divine. It is the excessive, and sometimes exclusive, 


esteem for what is called “progress in technology.” This 
dream was first cherished as the omnipotent myth and 
dispenser of happiness, then pushed forward by every device 
to the most daring conquests; and it has finally imposed 
itself on the minds of men as the final end of man and of 
life, substituting itself therefore for every kind of religious 
and spiritual ideal. 


But now it is becoming ever clearer that its undue 
exaltation has so blinded men’s intelligence, that they ex- 
emplify in themselves what the Book of Wisdom as- 
togated in men of its time (Wisdom, 13.1). They are 
incapable of learning from the visible world of Him 
Who is, discovering the worker from His work; still more 
today, the supernatural world and the work of redemption, 
which is above all natural things and was accomplished by 
Jesus Christ, remain wrapped in total obsecurity for those 
men who walk in darkness. 


It Comes From, LEADs To Gop 


Nevertheless, the afore-mentioned erroneous consequence 
does not follow necessarily, nor are our present criticisms 
to be understood as condemnation of technological progress 
in itself. The Church loves and favors human progress. 
It is undeniable that technological progress comes from 
God, and so it can and ought to lead to God. In point of 
fact, while the believer admires the conquests of science 
and makes use of them to penetrate more deeply into the 
knowledge of creation and of the forces of nature, that by 
means of machines he may better master them for the 
service of mankind and the enrichment of human life, it 
most often happens that he feels himself drawn to adore 
the Giver of those good things which he admires and uses, 
knowing full well that the eternal Son of God is the 
“firstborn of very creature. For in Him were created all 
things in the heavens and on the earth, things visible and 
things invisible’ (Col. 1, 15-16). 

Very far, then, from any thought of disavowing the 
marvels of technology and its lawful use, the believer may 
find himself more eager to bow his knee before the celestial 
Babe of the manger, more conscious of his debt of gratitude 
to Him Who gives all things, and the intelligence to 
understand them, more disposed to find a place for those 
same works of technology with the chorus of angels in the 
hymn of Bethlehem: “Glory to God in the highest’’ (Luke 
2, 14). He will even find it natural to place beside the 
gold, frankincense and myrrh, offered by the magi to the 
Infant God, also the modern conquests of technology: 
machines and numbers, laboratories and inventions, power 
and resources. 

Furthermore, such an offering is like presenting Him with 
the work which He Himself once commanded and which is 
now being effected, though it has not yet reached its term. 
“Fill the earth and subdue it” (Gen. 1, 28) said God to 
man as He handed creation over to him in temporary heritage. 
What a long and hard road from then to the present day, 
when men can at last say that they have in some measure 
fulfilled the divine command. 


FRUITFULNESS OF TECHNOLOGY 


Technology has, in fact, brought man’s domination of 
the material world to a pitch of perfection never known 
before. The modern machine allows a mode of production 
that substitutes for, and multiplies a hundredfold, human 
energy for work, that is entirely independent of the contri- 
bution of organic forces and which ensures a maximum of 
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extensive and intensive potential and at the same time 
of precision. As we embrace with a glance the results of 
this development, nature itself seems to give an assent of 
satisfaction to what has been done in it, and to incite 
to further investigation and use its extraordinary possibilities. 
Now it is clear that all search for and discovery of the forces 
of nature, which technology effectuates, is at once a search 
for and discovery of the greatness, of the wisdom, and of the 
harmony of God. Looked at in this way, there is nothing 
to disapprove of or condemn in technology. 


THE “TECHNOLOGICAL SPIRIT’ 


Nevertheless, it can hardly be denied that this tech- 
nology, which in our century has reached the height of 
its splendor and fruitfulness, is, through certain circum- 
stances, changed into a grave spiritual danger. For it seems 
to give modern man, prostrate at its altar, a sense of self- 
suficiency and satisfaction of his boundless thirst for knowl- 
edge and power. In its many varied uses, in the absolute 
confidence which it awakens, in the extraordinary possibilities 
that it promises, modern technology displays before man 
so vast a vision as to be confounded by many with the 
Infinite itself. 

In consequence, it is allowed an inadmissible autonomy 
which, in turn, is translated, in the thoughts of some, into 
a false conception of life and of the world, known as the 
“technological spirit." In what exactly does it consist? 
In this, that what is most highly prized in human life is 
the advantage that can be drawn from the forces and 
elements of mature; whatever is technically possible in 
mechanical production takes precedence over all other forms 
of human activity, and the perfection of earthly culture and 
happiness is seen in it. 


RESTRICTING GAZE TO MATERIAL 


There is a fundamental falsehood in this distorted vision 
of the world offered by the technological spirit. The 
seemingly boundless panorama unfolded before the eyes of 
modern man, however extensive it may be, remains but a 
partial projection of life on reality, only expressing its 
telations with matter. Accordingly, it is a deceitful panorama, 
that finishes by shutting up as in a prison those who are 
too credulous with regard to the omnipotence and im- 
mensity of technology, a prison which is vast indeed, but 
nevertheless circumscribed, and hence in the long run in- 
supportable to their true spirit. Their glance, far from 
teaching out over infinite reality as they thought, (for reality 
does not consist only of matter) will feel chafed by the 
barriers which matter of necessity opposes. From this results 
the deep anguish of contemporary man, made blind for 
having wilfully surrounded himself with darkness. 

Much more serious is the damage in the realm of 
specifically religious truths and of his relations with the 
supernatural to the man who is intoxicated with the “tech- 
nological spirit.” This, too, is the darkness to which the 
Evangelist St. John alludes, that prevents the spiritual under- 
standing of the mysteries of God and which the Incarnate 
Word of God is come to dispel. 

Not that technology in itself requires as a logical con- 
clusion the denial of religious values—We on the contrary, 
as we have said, logic leads to their acknowledgement— 
but it is that “technological spirit” that puts man into a 
state of mind that is unfavorable for seeking, finding, ac- 
cepting truths and goods of a supernatural order. The 
mind which has let itself be led astray by a concept of life 
Outlined by the “technological spirit’ remains uncompre- 
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hending, uninterested, and hence unseeing in the presence 
of those works of God, the mysteries of the Christian Faith, 
totally different from technology. 

The very remedy for this defect, which would consist 
in a redoubled effort to extend one’s vision beyond the 
barrier of darkness and to stimulate in the soul an interest 
in supernatural truths, is made ineffective right from the 
beginning by the ‘technological spirit’’ itself. 

For this way of looking at life deprives men of their 
sense of judgment on the remarkable unrest and superficality 
of our time, a defect which even those who truly and 
sincerely approve technological progress must unfortunately 
recognize as one of its consequences. 


“TECHNOLOGY’ AND CHRISTMAS 


Those who are imbued with the “technological spirit” 
find with difficulty the calm, the serenity, the inward- 
ness essential for discovering the way that leads to the Son 
of God made man. They will even go so far as to belittle 
the Creator and His work, pronouncing human nature a 
defective product, where the necessary limitations of the 
human brain and other organs stand in the way of the 
fulfillment of technological plans and projects. Still less are 
they fit to understand and rightly esteem those very deep 
mysteries: of life and of the divine economy, such as for 
example the mystery of Christmas, in which the union of 
the Eternal Word with human nature brings into play 
realities and marvels quite other than those of technology. 
Their thought is along different lines and follows other 
patterns, under the one-sided influence of that “technological 
spirit” which only recognizes and reckons real what can 
be expressed in mathematical formulas and utilitarian calcu- 
lations. 

They think that thus they are breaking up reality into 
its elements, but their knowledge remains on the surface and 
deals with but one aspect. It is evident that whoever adopts 
the method of technology as the sole way of seeking truth 
must give up an idea of penetrating the profound realities 
of organic life, and even more so those of the spiritual 
life, living realities of the individual person and of human 
society, because these cannot be analyzed into quantitative 
relationships. 

How can one ask of a mind so formed assent and wonder 
before the awe-inspiring reality to which we have been 
elevated by Jesus Christ through His Incarnation and Re- 
demption, His Revelation and His Grace? Even leaving 
aside the religious blindness which comes from this “techno- 
logical spirit,” a man who is possessed by it is arrested 
in his intellectual life, and yet it is precisely in that life 
that man is created to the image of God. God's intellect 
is infinitely comprehensive, whereas the “technological spirit”’ 
makes every effort to restrict in man the free expansion 
of his intelligence. 

The technologist, whether master or pupil who would 
free himself from this limitation needs not only an edu- 
cation of mind that aims at depth of knowledge, but 
above all he needs a religious formation which, despite 
what is sometimes asserted, is the kind most apt to safe- 
guard his thought from one-sided influences. Then the 
narrowness of his knowledge will be broken through, then 
creation will appear before him illumined in all its di- 
mensions, especially when before the crib he will make 
an effort to comprehend “in all its breadth and length 
and height and depth the love of Christ’ (cf. Eph. 3, 
18-19). Otherwise, this era of technological progress will 
achieve its monstrous masterpiece, making man into a giant 
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of the physical world, at the expense of his soul, reduced 
to a pygmy in the realm of the supernatural and eternal. 


INFLUENCE OF “TECHNOLOGY’ ON 
NATURAL ORDER OF LIVES 


But this is not the only harm done by technological 
progress when it is accepted in the thinking of men as 
something autonomous and an end in itself. No one can 
fail to see the danger of a ‘‘technological concept of life,” 
that is, considering life exclusively for its technological 
values, as an element and factor in technology. It has its 
repercussions both on the way modern men live and on 
their mutual relations. 

Look for a moment at this spirit already at work among 
the people, and reflect especially how it has changed the 
human and Christian concept of work, and what influence 
it exercises on legislation and administration. The people 
have welcomed, and rightly so, technological progress, be 
cause it eases the burden of toil and increases production. 
But also it must be admitted that if such a way of thinking 
is not kept within right bounds, the human and Christian 
concept of work necessarily becomes distorted. Likewise from 
this distorted concept of life, and hence of work, men 
come to consider leisure time as an end in itself, instead 
of looking upon it and using it as reasonable rest and 
recreation, bound up essentially with the rhythm of an 
ordered life, in which rest and toil alternate in a single 
pattern and are integrated into a single harmony. 

More evident still is the influence of the “technologi- 
cal spirit’’ applied to work, when Sunday loses its unique 
dignity as the day devoted to the worship of God and 
to physical and spiritual rest for the individual and the 
family, and becomes instead merely one of the free days 
in the course of the week, which can even be different for 
each member of the family, according to the greater profit 
one hopes to derive from such a mechanical distribution of 
material and human energy, or when professional work 
becomes so dependent on, and subordinate to the “efficiency” 
of the machine and of the tools of labor that the worker 
is rapidly exhausted, as though one year of working at his 
trade were to use up the energy required in two or more 
years of normal life. 


ON THEIR PERSONAL DIGNITY 


We refrain from showing more at length how this system, 
inspired exclusively by technological considerations, con- 
trary to what was expected of it, causes a waste of material 
resources, no less than of the principal sources of energy— 
among which certainly man himself must be included— 
and how in consequence it must in the long run prove a 
costly .burden on world economy. We cannot, however, 
omit calling attention to the new form of materialism 
which the “technological spirit’ introduces into life. It 
will be sufficient to indicate that it empties life of its 
meaning, since technology affects combined spiritual and 
material values connected with his nature and _ personal 
dignity. Wherever technology reigns supreme, there human 
society will be transformed into a colorless mass, into 
something impersonal and without substance, and this con- 
trary to clear designs of nature and of the Creator. 


ON THE FAMILY 


Undoubtedly, large portions of humanity have not yet 
been touched by such a ‘“‘technological concept of life;” 
but it is to be feared that wherever technological prog- 
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ress penetrates without safeguards, there the danger of 
oberrations censured above will not be long in showing 
itself. And with particular anxiety We consider the danger 
threatening the femily, which is the strongest principle 
of order in society. For the family is capable of inspiring 
in its members innumerable daily acts of service, binds them 
to the home and hearth with bonds of affection, and 
awakes in each of them a love of the family traditions 
in the production and conservation of useful goods. Wher- 
ever on the contrary the technological concept of life pene- 
trates, the family loses its personal bond of unity, is 
deprived of its warmth and stability. It remains united 
only to the extent that is demanded by the exigencies of 
mass production, which is being pursued with more and 
more insistence. No longer is the family a work of love 
and a haven for souls; it is rather a desolate depot, according 
to circumstances, either of manpower for mass production, or 
of consumers of material goods produced. 

The “technological concept of life” is therefore nothing 
else than a particular form of materialism as far as it 
offers a mathematical formula and utilitarian calculations 
as the ultimate answer to the question of existence. Because 
of this, modern technological development, as if conscious 
of being lost in darkness, is showing uneasiness and 
anxiety, experienced especially by those who engage in the 
feverish search for industrial methods ever more compli- 
cated, ever more hazardous. A world guided in this way 
cannot be said to be illuminated by that light, nor animated 
by that life which the Word, splendor of God’s glory, 
(Heb. 1, 3) by becoming man, has come to communicate 
te men. 


As Our eyes constantly scan the horizon in anxious search 
of some enduring signs of brightening (if not of that 
full light which the Prophet spoke), there meets them 
instead the grey vision of a still unsettled Europe, where 
the materialism of which We have spoken, instead of 
solving, only aggravates its fundamental problems. These 
problems are intimately connected with peace and order in 
the whole world. 


In truth, materialism does not threaten this Continent more 
seriously than other regions of the world. On the contrary 
We think that countries which have been overtaken late 
and unexpectedly by the rapid progress of technology are 
more exposed to the dangers alluded to, and more vitally 
disturbed in their moral and psychological equilibrium—the 
reason being that the imported development, not flowing 
with a constant motion but proceeding by discontinuous 
jumps, does not meet with any strong walls of resistance, 
of counterpoise, of adjustment, either in the maturity of 
individuals or in the culture of tradition. 


Nevertheless, Our grave fears for Europe are stirred by the 
repeated disappointments which the sincere desire for peace 
and a relaxation of tension cherished by these nations has 
for years met with; this is also due to a material approach 
to the problem of peace. We are thinking particularly of 
those who judge that the question of peace is technological, 
and consider the life of individuals and of nations from 
a technico-economical standpoint. The materialistic idea of 
life threatens to become the rule of conduct of certain 
busy peace agents, and the mainspring of their pacifist policy. 
They think that the secret of the solution lies in bringing 
material prosperity to all nations through constant increase 
in productivity and in the standard of living. A hundred years 
ago, another similar formula aroused the absolute confidence 
of statesmen: with free trade lasting peace. 
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RIGHT RoAD TOWARD TRUE PEACE 


But no materialism was ever an apt means to establish 
peace. For peace is above all an attitude of the mind and 
only secondarily an harmonious equilibrium of external forces. 
So it is an error of principle to entrust peace to a modern 
materialism that corrupts the essence of man and stifles his 
personal and spiritual life. Experience induces the same 
distrust, for it proves that costly distribution of technical 
and economical forces more or less equally between two 
parties causes reciprocal intimidation from which would result 
peace based on fear, not that peace which is security for the 
future. 

We must repeat it again and again, and persuade those who 
are easily deceived by the mirage of a peace consisting in an 
abundance of temporal goods, that secure and lasting peace 
is above all a question of spiritual unity and of normal 
dispositions. This peace demands, under pain of further 
catastrophes for mankind, that there be discarded that false 
autonomy of material forces which today are hardly different 
from war materials. The present state of affairs will not 
improve, unless all nations recognize the common spiritual 
and moral ends of humanity; unless they help each other 
attain them, and, as a consequence, unless they mutually 
agree to oppose the cause of division reigning among them 
in the discrepancy of the standard of living and of produc- 
tivity. 

UNION OF COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 


This can and should be done in Europe, by forming the 
continental union of its peoples, different indeed, but geo- 
gtaphically and historically bound together. A strong en- 
couragement to such a union is the manifest failure of the 
contrary policy, and the fact that the ordinary people in 
these countries expect it and consider it necessary and 
possible. The time, then, seems mature for the idea to 
become reality. Hence, We exhort to action first and foremost 
Christian statesmen, deeming it sufficient to recall to them 
that Christianity always considered it its ask to promote 
every sort of peaceful union between nations. 

Why continue to hesitate? The end is clear; the needs of 
nations are obvious to all. If any one asks in advance for an 
absolute guarantee of success, the answer is that there is a 
risk, but a necessary one; a risk, but in keeping with present 
possibilities—a reasonable risk. One must proceed certainly 
with caution, advance with well-calculated steps; but why 
distrust at this point the high degree of skill attained by 
political science and practice? They are sufficiently capable 
of foreseeing the obstacles and preparing the remedies. The 
supreme incitement to action is the gravity of the moment 
through which Europe is struggling; there is no security for 
her without risk. To demand absolute certainty is to fail 
in good will toward Europe. 


GENUINE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION 


With his end ever in view. We also exhort Christian 
statesmen to action within their own nations. If order does 
not reign in the internal life of nations, it is vain to expect 
a European union and the security of peace in the world. In 
times like ours, when mistakes easily become catastrophes, a 
Christian statesman cannot—today less than ever—aggravate 
social tensions in his own country by dramatically empha- 
sizing them, neglecting a positive approach to problems, and 
allowing himself to lose sight of a just estimate of what 
‘is reasonably possible. He must have tenacity in putting 
into practice Christian social doctrine, tenacity and faith in 
his own principles more than the adversaries shown in their 
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false tenets. If during the past hundred years and more 
Christian social doctrine has developed and borne fruit in 
the practical policies of many nations—unfortunately not 
all—those who have come on the scene very late have no 
reason today to complain that Christianity leaves something 
to be desired in the social field, which, according to them, 
must be supplied by a so-called revolution in Christian 
consciences. The failure is not in Christianity, but in the 
minds of her accusers. 

Thus, the Christian statesman does not serve the cause of 
national or international peace when he abandons the solid 
basis of objective experience and clear-cut principles and 
transforms himself, as it were, into a divinely inspired herald 
of a new social world, helping to confuse even more minds 
already uncertain. He is guilty of this fault who thinks 
he can experiment with social order, and especially he who 
is not resolved to make the legitimate authority of the state 
and observance of the just laws prevail among all classes 
of society. Is it, perhaps, mecessary to demonstrate that 
weakness in authority, more than any other weakness, under- 
mine the strength of a nation, and that the weakness of one 
nation brings with it the weakness of Europe and imperils 
the general peace? 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE STATE 


One must, then react against the false opinion according to 
which the reasonable power of authority and of law necessarily 
opens the road to tyranny. We Ourselves some years ago at 
Christmas time, (December 24, 1944), speaking of democracy, 
noted that in a democratic state, no less than in any other 
well-ordered state, authority should be real and effective. 
Of course, democracy aims at putting into practice the ideal 
of liberty; but the ideal liberty is only that liberty which 
is far removed from license, that liberty which joins to 
consciousness of one’s own rights respect for the liberty, 
dignity and rights of others, and is conscious of one’s own 
responsibility toward the common good. Naturally, this 
true democracy cannot exist and thrive except in an atmos- 
phere of respect for God and observance of His Command- 
ments, as well as of the Christian solidarity of brotherhood. 


CONCLUSION 


In this way, beloved sons and daughters, the work of 
establishing the peace, promised to men in the splendor of 
Bethlehem’s night, will be accomplished in the end by the 
good will of everyone individually, but it begins in the full- 
ness of Truth Incarnate Who dispels darkness from the 
mind. Just as in creation “in the beginning was the Word,” 
and not created material things, not their laws nor their 
power and abundance, so in the execution of the mysterious 
task entrusted to men by the Creator, they must put at the 
beginning this same Word, His truth, His charity and His 
grace. -This hierarchy of values is what We wished to explain 
to you, and We urge you to safeguard it firmly. In this 
history supports us, and you know .she is a good teacher. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that in the face of her lessons, 
those who do not listen to her and are hence prone to 
attempt new adventures, are more numerous than the victims 
of their folly. We have spoken in the name of these victims 
who still weep over near and distant tombs, and, indeed, have 
to fear that yet others are being made ready; those who 
are still living amid ruins, and at the same time see new 
destruction approaching, those who still are waiting 
for the return of prisoners and dispersed loved ones, and 
yet are living in fear for their own freedom. The danger 
is so great that from the cradle of, the eternal Prince of 











Peace We have had to utter very grave words, even at the 
risk of provoking still keener fears. But one may always 
hope that, with the Grace of God, it will be a salutary and 
efficacious fear, that will lead to the union of nations and 
thus strengthen the peace. 

May these Our anxious prayers be heard by the Mother of 
God and the Mother of men, Mary Immaculate, at whose 
altars in a special way this year the peoples of the earth 
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kneel in supplication, that with maternal care she may inter- 
cede for the world at the throne of God. 

With this hope on Our lips and in Our heart, to all of 
you, beloved sons and daughters, to your families, and in a 
particular way to the humble, the poor, the oppressed, to 
those persecuted for their loyalty to Christ and His Church 
from a heart full of affection We impart Our paternal 
apostolic blessing. 


The Significance of the Suez Canal 
in Current International Affairs 


THE PEACE AND PROSPERITY OF THE NEAR EAST 


By JOHN S. BADEAU, New York City, President Near East Foundation, Recently President The American University at 
Cairo, Cairo, Egypt, Author “East and West of Suez” 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, November 2, 1953 


T IS a pleasure to come back and talk to The Economic 
I Club. I think it was three or four years ago when I was 
here the last time. And it is a particular pleasure to notice 
that during this interval you have had a number of meetings 
on the Near East—meetings in which widely divergent points 
of view have been expressed. This is the American way; we 
need to know all the sides of every question, if the influence of 
America is to be wide and just in world affairs. 

In considering the place of the Suez Canal in world affairs, 
I think of the little girl who was struggling to uproot a large 
weed. When she finally succeeded, her father patted her on the 
head and said, “My, that was hard, wasn’t it? “Yes,”’ she 
replied, “and the trouble was, the whole world was hanging 
onto the other end!” 

That is the trouble with this Suez Canal issue; the whole 
world is hanging on the other end of it. It is not merely a 
question of 100 miles of waterway that is to be decided—nor 
a few miles of arid desert in which no one wants to live except 
the poor British Tommy. What is involved are the hopes of 
the West for a stable world and the dreams of the Middle 
East for its own advancement. That is why a columnist’s 
likening of the Suez dispute to a disagreement over the Panama 
Canal is out of place. He reported that President Eisenhower 
and the President of Panama sat down over a cup of coffee 
and solved the problem—and wondered why the Suez Canal 
question could not be thus easily dispossed of. But the prob- 
lem of the Suez Canal cannot be solved thus simply because the 
issues that hang onto it are of world concern and of world 
influence. 

Let us first be clear as to what is really at stake in Suez. 
It is not the operation of the Canal. I am surprised to find 
well-informed Americans believing that is the crucial ques- 
tion. The Canal is owned and operated by an international 
stock company, and its operations are governed in part by the 
Canal Company, and in part by certain international con- 
ventions. 

No, what is at stake in Suez is the military occupation of the 
zone that surrounds the Canal. For 71 years that zone has 
been a British military center with depots, barracks, and air 
fields. The sole question now is whether this area shall con- 
tinue in the future to be occupied and controlled by British 
military forces. 

The chief ramifications of the Suez dispute are three-fold. 
First is the urgent matter of world defense. 1 say “first”, not 





because personally I believe it to be most basic, but because it 
is this aspect of the situation that has drawn the Suez Canal 
to the immediate attention of the West and of America. For 
the West cannot forget that during two world wars there was 
an enemy threat to the Canal, and that the failure of these 
threats really marked the beginning of the end of the enemy. 
And, therefore, quite understandably, the West wants to be 
sure that this central and vital military resource is not easily 
available to an enemy in any future world war. 

Yet the question is not really one of the defense of the Suez 
Canal itself ; that has been a misleading conception. The time 
has passed in the world when a Canal is defended by a military 
installation on its banks. Suez is not really defended by British 
troops in the Canal Zone. Suez must be defended by air fields 
far outside the borders of Egypt—fields that can intercept 
bombers, now the chief implements of destruction. 

What is at stake, then, is not really the defense of the Canal 
but the defense of the Eastern Mediterranean, and particularly 
of that area which we know as the Middle East. It was for 
this defense that Great Britain has built up installations at 
Suez representing an investment of about a billion and a half 
dollars. And it is to retain this central strategic position that 
she is struggling to retain her position in Egypt. 

You can only appreciate the concern of Great Britain if you 
let your mind go back briefly over history and see how the 
defense position of the Empire has changed. When Great 
Britain first occupied Egypt in 1882, its principal defenses 
between Europe and Asia were first, Gibraltar and Malta at 
the extreme western end of the Mediterranean; second, the 
small island of Cyprus at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
and third, the Strait of Bab el Mandeb at Aden controlling the 
Red Sea outlet. This meant that Britain’s long, thin line of 
communications passed through an area which she did not 
firmly control, and so the British occupation in 1882 made of 
Egypt the central military bastion of her life line to the East. 

Turn now to the period between the two world wars. By 
this time the position of Britain had sharply altered. She was 
in possession of Palestine; King Abdullah of Jordan was a 
firm ally; there were air bases in Iraq. Britain was dominant 
in Iranian affairs, both politically and commercially, and she 
had a large and effective field of influence in the Arabian 
peninsula. The Suez Canal area, therefore, lost something of 
its importance and it was possible, in 1936, for Great Britain 
to enter into a treaty with Egypt, the ultimate objective of 
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which was the gradual withdrawal of British influence from 
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ee after World War II this favorable position has been 
radically altered. Palestine has disappeared, both from Arab 
and British control. Jordan is no longer an enthusiastic ally, 
for with the death of King Abdullah and the influx of some 
half million refugees it has become suspicious and resentful of 
British policy. The end of the Anglo-Iranian oil concession 
in Iran means that a major British influence has been driven 
out of Persia permanently. And with the enormous develop- 
ment of American oil interests in Arabia, it is not Great 
Britain which is supreme in that area but the United States. 

So once again the Suez Canal Zone has become the keystone 
of British defense in the East. Losing her other areas of in- 
fluence she has been driven back to this earlier location which 
occupies a peculiarly strategic position. 

The question is at once asked whether there is not some 
defense area in the Middle East other than Suez which Britain 
might utilize. Two such areas have been suggested. One is the 
development of bases within or bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This means Cyrenaica, Cyprus and the western 
part of the Sinai Peninsula, which is now Egyptian territory. 
These would provide sites for adequate air bases from which 
the Canal and the Middle East could be defended. The trouble 
is that the only method of reaching them is through Gibraltar. 
If, in a future war, Gibraltar and the Mediterranean are closed 
as they were closed during the last war, then these sites are 
as useless for defense as was the island of Malta. The great 
virtue of Suez is that it can be reached by way of South Africa 
and the Indian Ocean as well as through the Mediterranean 
so that it is accessible from two directions. And because of 
this, alternate military bases in the Mediterranean do not 
provide an exact substitute for what Suez offers. 

The second suggestion is the strengthening of the British 
position in Central Africa. You remember that during the 
war, when the Mediterranean was closed, our air link with 
Asia ran to the Gold Coast, then to Khartoum, then over to 
the Indian Ocean, by-passing the Middle East entirely. To 
build this route up Great Britain is strengthening her defenses 
in Kenya and recently has brought about a federation of some 
of her African colonies. The trouble with this plan is that 
while Central Africa is a good halfway house to Asia, it is 
far from the Middle East and has no water communications 
with it. Even more important, the heart of Africa today is in 
ferment, largely because of the racial policies of South Africa, 
the whisper of whose discrimination travels through the farms 
and the jungles and sets afire the Mau Mau terrorists of Kenya. 

So I think one must say that there is no single defense area 
in the Middle East that provides a substitute for the Suez 
Canal. Whether or not the continued occupation of the Canal 
Zone by Great Britain will in fact defend the Middle East 
remains to be seen, for there are other factors that enter into 
the case. But from a purely defense standpoint, I think this 
picture is as I have given it. 

There is, however, another “part of the world” that hangs 
on to this question of Suez. Not only is it a matter of world 
defense and therefore of world stability, but it also involves 
principles of international relations. More and more our 
world has been divided into the two great camps of the “free 
world” and the “Iron Curtain world.” Now a vital question 
for the free world is, “How shall we be organized ?”” What is 
the relation of nation to nation under the domination of that 
adjective ‘free’? Especially, what is the relation between the 

nation and the small nation in a world that calls itself 
ree? 
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Here it needs to be said quite clearly that the Middie East 
in general, and Egypt in particular, is not anti-Western, and 
that its violent reactions against certain aspects of Western 
policy are not an evidence of the East setting itself against the 
West. The trouble is that the Middle East is Western. That 
is, it has accepted concepts of Western government, it looks 
to Western philosophy, it has been propagandized by Western 
political ideas. Such Western ideas as “independence,” 
“sovereignty,” ‘‘self-determination” have germinated in its soil 
and so today it turns to the West to ask that it be treated in 
the light of the West's own principles. 

Let me show you the precise point of this in the Suez Canal 
controversy. Egypt emerged as an independent state in 1922, 
at the end of the First World War, after having been occupied 
by Great Britain since 1882. In the British declaration of her 
new status Egypt was named an independent state. Yet 
British policy since that time (as it seems to me) has been 
based on the principle that Egypt can be an independent state 
without being a sovereign state. Sovereignty means the right 
to control your own territory—you are not sovereign in your 
home unless you can own and control what goes on there; and 
Egypt does not own or control her own territory as long as 
part of it is under forced military occupation. British policy 
with Egypt has been built on “reserved” points, particularly 
the occupation of the Canal Zone by British troops. And 
Egypt's constant response to this has been that she cannot be 
fully independent because she is not sovereign, and that only 
when her right to control her own territory (which includes 
the territory of the Suez Canal) is fully recognized and imple- 
mented can she appear to herself and the world as a truly 
independent and sovereign state. From the very beginning, 
therefore, Egypt has insisted that there could be no negotiations 
over Suez unless the principle of evacuation was accepted. 
When the current conversations began in 1946, Sidky Pasha 
(who was then the Prime Minister) warned the British delega- 
tion in these words: ‘You can have no agreement with Egypt 
whatever except on the basis of evacuation.” 

This issue was brought sharply before the world by Egypt's 
appeal to the Security Council in 1947, and by her later unila- 
teral abrogation of the treaty. It is well worth listening to the 
arguments that Egypt advanced, whether or not you consider 
them fully valid. Her basic contention was that the emergence 
of the United Nations had created a new instrument of inter- 
national relations, that the Charter of the United Nations was 
an agreement between sovereign people, and that therefore it 
outdated any earlier contracts which clashed with fundamental 
United Nations principles. ‘‘Surely,” said Egypt, ‘no member 
of the United Nations has a right to occupy the soil of another 
member of the United Nations without the free consent of the 
latter. Therefore the presence of Great Britain in our midst, 
and the document that gives them the right to be there, have 
been superseded by the United Nations.”’ To this Egypt added 
that she was not a free agent and could never be a free agent 
as long as foreign troops occupied her soil against her wishes. 
She also pointed out that technically Britain herself had 
broken the treaty, since the treaty allowed a force of only some 
10,000 troops in the Canal Zone and Britain had never reduce ' 
its forces to that size. 

Behind all these arguments lies a very simple fact—the fact 
of human dignity. In presenting his case before the Security 
Council, the Prime Minister of Egypt said, “The presence of 
British troops on Egyptian territory without Egypt's consent is 
an offense to its dignity and dangerous to its normal develop- 
ment; an infringement of the fundamental principle of 
sovereign equality, and therefore is contrary to the letter and 
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the spirit of the United Nations Charter.” Make no mistake. 
This is not a trick of politicians to whip up popular feeling. 
The Egyptian politician is no better, and thank heavens no 
worse, than the American politican; he appeals for votes on 
popular issues. But let me tell you, after living in Egypt for 
15 years, that this matter of independence and sovereignty is 
the national will. Therefore any action of the Western world 
that tries to deny the claim of people to be masters in their 
own house will face not only the resistance of political leaders, 
but the resistance of a great mass of common people who are 
coming to the birth of national consciousness. 

To put it another way, the question that the Suez Canal 
dispute poses is, “What do we mean by a free world?” “What 
do we mean by the United Nations?” Has the emergence of 
the United Nations created a new instrument of international 
relatedness? Or is it only a facade behind which there operates 
the same old forces of Western domination and control that 
operated in the past. 

The Egyptian, who likes to give his political reasoning in 
fables, tells a story that exactly illustrates this point. It is 
called the story of Gouha and the Nail. Gouha, for your 
information, is the “little moron’’ of the Nile Valley, like the 
little moron that my high school boy tells stories about. Now 
Gouha wanted to buy a house. With the housing crisis in 
Cairo, he had great difficulty in finding one. Finally he found 
a house, but the owner said, “I'll sell you the house, but that 
one nail in the living room wall I won't sell. It's my nail and 
I have the right to come in and service my nail whenever it 
needs servicing.’ So Gouha bought the house, for he thought, 
“What's one nail?” But the first night as he was having a 
housewarming party the owner of the nail came in and said, 
“Gouha, you're having too good a time here, I’m afraid you 
have bent my nail.’ And so the party was stopped while the 
carpenters came in and the nail was put in shape. The next 
night, when Gouha had retired to rest in the bosom of his 
harem, there was a knock on the door and a voice said, 
“Gouha, it rained today; I’m afraid my nail has rusted. I must 
clean it up!’’ So every day for 30 days the owner of the nail 
came in to see that his nail was all right until at last Gouha 
said, “Look, either sell me the nail, or buy back the house, 
because if you own the nail, you own the house.”” This is the 
feeling of Egypt regarding any foreign occupation of her soil. 
So long as it’s not her nail, she does not own her house. 


This issue not only involves Egypt at Suez; it underlies all 
of the resistance of the Near East to Western colonial policy. 
It is in part responsible for the Arab attitude toward Israel; 
it is in part responsible for the trouble in Iran. It confronts 
the Western world with the question as to whether our inter- 
national policies are to be devoted first of all to defense, 
which means intrusion on other people, or first of all to the 
emergence of a free world, which may mean giving up certain 
immediate defense advantages. 

The third f-ctor that hangs on Suez is a question of internal 
stability. All of the nations of the Near East are in the pro- 
cess of being re-born. Birth is an agonizing and messy busi- 
ness, and national birth is no exception. But gradually, out of 
the confusion and the chaos of recent years there is emerging 
a new direction in Near Eastern life. It has made the headlines 
in these past few months because there has been a wholesale 
overturn of the old class-conscious, Pasha-dominated govern- 
ments. Shishakli in Syria, Naguib in Egypt, the recent bloodless 
revolution through the ballot box in Lebanon, the return of 
the Shah to power and the ousting of Mossadegh in Iran— 
these are all symbols of the fact that the Near East is astir 
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and is striving to attain new internal organization and develop- 
ment. 

Let me put it like this: in the modern past, whenever things 
went wrong in the Near East, they were set right by the 
influence or intrusion of a Western power—France in Lebanon 
in the 1860's, Britain in Egypt in 1882, Britain in Iran after 
the two world wars. Now, through these new popular govern- 
ments, the people of the Near East are trying to clean up 
their own mess, and to set in motion native powers of self- 
regeneration. You cannot know what this means unless you 
have lived in the area. I stepped off the plane in Cairo a year 
ago this past summer, four days after the king had left and 
Naguib had come to power. You could almost smell the 
difference in the air! The first thing my servants talked to me 
about when I got home was what had happened. I rode on 
the street cars and I heard the veiled women whispering behind 
the veils about the new days “Ahad Geded,” they call it—the 
“New Era.” Something radical has happened. 

Behind all these movements there is the desire and attempt 
to introduce new internal stability, to face urgent social prob- 
lems, to oust the old class of privilege and to create a Middle 
East that can march forward in its own strength. You must 
judge the Suez Canal crisis, as well as every other crisis in the 
area, in the light of what it will do to this internal stability. 

As a matter of simple fact, the long continued foreign 
occupation of the Near East, as the British occupation in 
Egypt, has been one source of internal instability and that for 
two reasons. First, foreign occupation inevitably brought about 
foreign interference in local government. This was illustrated 
during the war when Britain directly interfered in the choice 
of an Egyptian government. From the standpoint of the 
Western world this was abundantly justified, but it was still 
interference. And before that, prime ministers often came to 
power or were dismissed, policies were adopted and rejected 
because there was a physical occupation of the Western world 
and the pressure of its interests. 

Another reason for the Near East's instability lies in the 
normal psychology of the common voter. I desire to be 
elected to office, so I appeal to you on the basis of what you 
want, which is independence. And I say, “You vote me into 
office and I will help make this country free.’’ You vote me into 
office ; a year goes by and I begin to discover that independance 
is difficult to achieve. I cannot put the British out—they are 
there. Perhaps I discover that I am not as anxious to put them 
out as I was because I have learned a little political realism. 
So I begin to negotiate and temporize. And then you come 
along and say to the electorate: “Look at that rascal. You 
elected him to fight the enemy and to get us independence. 
He is not doing it.”” And then I am thrown out of office and 
you are elected and the same cycle starts again. That is one 
reason why, since 1922, the average life of an Egyptian cabinet 
has only been about one and one-half years. At the heart of 
the country’s life there lay a pressing national issue that the 
international world did not allow to be solved. 

To bring that down to the present regime in Egypt, you 
find a very serious situation. This new regime is the most 
promising thing that has happened to Egypt since I have lived 
there. Naguib is a most impressive leader, striving earnestly to 
bring about a new deal for the common man. You will have 
noticed in the newspapers that during the past few weeks 
there have been more and more “treason trials” in Egypt. 
What is happening is very clear; on the sidelines of the 
political struggle the old discarded politicians are lurking. 
They are waiting for the time when the impasse comes; then 
they will move in and say, “Look, you tried your way, you 
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tried to clean up the country, you took away the land from 
the land owners. You tried to negotiate with soft words. 
Where did you get? Now, let’s get back in there and fight!” 
If this present regime in Egypt is driven out of power by this 
situation the only result will be a rule of extremists who will 
kill any. hope for a stable Egypt, and who therefore will kill 
any hope for cooperation with the West in the future. 

This is the issue that rests upon these present Suez negotia- 
tions. If Naguib can go to his country with a proposal for the 
Suez Canal that maintains Egyptian dignity and sovereignty, 
then I believe the future path of his government will be more 
and more toward the Western world. But if there is no 
alternative except the continuance of a foreign occupation, 
I believe his government will be driven from power, to be 
replaced by an extremist government, whose presence can only 
bode ill for the country and ill for the world. 

That is why I said a few moments ago that in my mind the 
first question in the Middle East is not the military defense of 
the area. We could set up defense islands of barbed wire in 
the midst of a hostile sea, but come the test, the real security 
of the area will rest upon the attitude of people. If we outrage 
people for the sake of military preparedness, all our barbed 
wire and all our guns will not defend us. 

A friend of mine said before I left Cairo, when I asked him 
what I should tell the Americans: “Tell them this: the hand of 
friendship is the hand we hold the longest.” I believe the latent 
pro-Western feeling of the Middle East is strong; I think the 
Middle East wants to march with us toward a better world. 
I know General Naguib does, for I talked at some length with 
him. But I also know this: if we are going to win Egypt and 
the Arab world we must lift our sights above military pre- 
paredness and defense and begin to look at the human prob- 
lems, the human hopes, the human aspirations, which in the 
end are the arbitrators of history. 

Thank you. 

(Applause) 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have a few questions, Dr. Badeau. 

(Reading Question) “WHAT PLEDGE WOULD EGYPT 
GIVE TO DEFEND THE SUEZ CANAL AGAINST 
RUSSIA? WOULD ITS DEFENSE BE BETTER THAN 
AGAINST THE NAZIS IN 1941?” 

DR. JOHN S. BADEAU: Well, there are two parts to that 
question. In the first place, Egypt was not called upon to 
defend the Suez Canal against the Nazis in 1941 because 
Egypt at that time had not declared war. She did not declare 
war because Great Britain did not want her to declare war. 
There were certain reasons why the continued neutrality of 
Egypt, especially of Cairo, which has a great reputation in the 
Moslem world, was of British advantage. And the absence of 
Meta declaration of war was very largely due to British 
policy. 

Now, in the second place, certainly no one pretends that 
Egypt can defend the Suez Canal against Russia. I’m not sure 
that Great Britain can. I’m not sure that the Western world 
can. But let me point out that if there is any threat to the 
Suez Canal from Russia it means a world war. There is no 
question of -Russia marching down unopposed by anybody to 
occupy that area. And if a world war breaks out there will be 
no neutrals whatever, for one of the first victims of war is 
national sovereignty and independence, and when that moment 
comes, it comes. 

ALLEN B. CROW: You've covered, I think, this question 
in that answer. 

(Reading Question) “IF THE WESTERN POWERS 
MOVE OUT OF THE NEAR EAST, WOULD THE WEST 


NOT OPEN THE DOOR TO RUSSIAN DOMINATION 
IN THIS AREA?” 

DR. JOHN S. BADEAU: Well, I have partially answered 
that, but I think there is a little more to be said. You must 
remember that Russian domination is of two kinds. First is 
the actual military invasion of an area. Now, I see no imme- 
diate possibility of that in the Near East. And I say if Russia 
moves across any Near Eastern border tomorrow, it means 
world war. Particularly if she moves into Turkey or into Iran, 
we know that it means world war. 

The second kind of Russian invasion, however, is the inva- 
sion of ideas and political organization that creates local 
governments agreeing to its purpose. The danger spot here is 
not Egypt, but Iran, for as you know the Tudeh Party of Iran 
is looked upon as the forerunner of a pro-Russian Iran. I see 
no indication, however, that in Egypt, in Syria or in Trans- 
Jordan, there is any group that is prepared to take power that 
is pro-Russian and that will throw these countries into the 
Russian orbit. I see no real evidence of that. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “JUST WHAT 
STATES MAKE UP THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE 
NEAR EAST?” 

DR. JOHN S. BADEAU: Well, that's a perennial argu- 
ment. Actually the two terms are somewhat different, depend- 
ing upon who uses them. Historically, the Near East has been 
the term for those lands which border on the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. That includes Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan 
—because Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Palestine geographically 
are really a single area—Turkey, Greece, and in British par- 
lance the “Balkans,” although Americans seldom include the 
Balkans in the Near East. The Middle East now includes all 
of those areas and extends over into the bridge that separates 
the Far East from the West. That is Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
sometimes India and Arabia. 

ALLEN B. CROW (Reading Question) “WILL NOT 
BASES IN IRAQ SERVE THE BRITISH INTERESTS?” 

DR. JOHN S. BADEAU: Bases in Iraq certainly should, 
but you have somewhat the same problem in Iraq that you 
have in Egypt. You have the continued occupation of an 
Eastern country. There is in Iraq a very considerable air base 
at Habbaniya, and for the moment at least that base will be 
retained. There has been some agitation in Iraq for treaty 
revisions, but as yet nothing very serious. The trouble is, of 
course, you do not have this adjacency to world waterways 
that makes the Suez militarily unique. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT IN 
YOUR OPINION SHOULD THE WEST DO TO CEMENT 
ITS RELATIONS WITH THE MIDDLE EAST?” 

DR. JOHN S. BADEAU: Well, that would require another 
45-minute lecture. The difficulty of answering that question 
easily is you can’t unscramble eggs, and a great many of the 
Eastern attitudes toward the United States and the West are 
the result of the eggs that were scrambled in the past. I think, 
however, that it is possible to indicate some over-all lines. 
I believe in the first place that there must be a settlement of 
these outstanding political difficulties. Now, this needs to be 
said to America for this reason. We are very strong for 
economic assistance. I am very strong for it. Indeed, the Near 
East Foundation started the idea of Point Four and President 
Truman referred to the Foundation as the guide when he 
invented Point Four. But there is just a little bit of wishful 
thinking in that. We argue that the basic needs of people are 
living standards; therefore, solve the living standard and 
politics would take care of themselves. It doesn’t happen that 
way. It’s like going to a husband and wife who are on the 
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edge of divorce and saying, “If I buy you a new car and her 
a fur coat, won't you get together?’’ There must be a frank 
facing of these outstanding political problems. 

In the second place, there must be some solution to the 
continued tension between the Arab world and Israel. The 
present case before the Security Council, sad as it is, may 
serve a great purpose if it will frankly bring back to the 
world and to the Security Council a fresh look into that basic 
problem that has beset the Arab world now, ever since the 
coming of the post-war era. 

In the third place, I believe there must be continued some 
kind of direct contribution to this matter of raising living 
standards. If you will solve these political questions, then this 
kind of operation has its place. This does not mean handouts. 
I do not think that the United States can either buy its way 
into friendship, or that you help people by continuously giving 
them gifts. But we have a technical knowledge of increased 
production which can go a long ways towards stabilizing the 
vast masses of poor and restless peasantry. The immediate 
need, however, I believe, is to face these political questions 
and to find an honest solution to political differences. 

(Applause) 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “SINCE MOST, 
IF NOT ALL, OF THE NEAR EASTERN COUNTRIES 
ARE GOVERNED BY DICTATORS, TO WHAT EXTENT 
ARE THEY FREE COUNTRIES, AND TO WHAT EX- 
TENT CAN WE DEPEND UPON THEM?” 

DR. JOHN S. BADEAU: That is a very good question. In 
the first place, I hedge a little bit about using the word 
“dictator” in the Near East for this reason. The idea of 
dictatorship has grown up around Italy and Nazi Germany. 
What has happened in the Near East, I believe, is not the 
introduction of the European dictatorial pattern, but a return 
to a native Near East pattern in which personalities stand in 
the center of national life. Again it would be quite possible 
to show that the democratic apparatus of the Western world 
doesn’t work very well in a country where there is 80 percent 
illiteracy. What has happened in Syria, in Egypt and in Iran 
is a return to an earlier pattern of strong man government. 
If you will understand dictatorship in those words, then it is 
a dictatorship. Now, this is a very interesting point. The only 
dictatorship in modern history that moved back to democracy 
was in the Near East, and that is Turkey. Turkey had a real 
dictator—Mustafa Kemal—and today it is back in a two party 
democratic system. As far as Egypt is concerned I am con- 
vinced that the present military government, headed by Naguib, 
intends to return to parliamentary life. Indeed, the parliamen- 
tary tradition is too old and too strong to be dislodged easily. 
But it cannot do that unless the conditions of stability are in 
the country. And one of the conditions of stability is the solu- 
tion of this kind of international problem. I think, therefore, 
that the chances of the one man governments of the Near East 
moving back to a more popular basis depends very largely upon 
the encouragement they receive from the West, and the 
assistance given them in solving their basic problems. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WOULD YOU 
DESCRIBE THE PERSONALITY AND THE PROSPECTS 
OF NAGUIB, THE PRESENT RULER OF EGYPT?” 

DR. JOHN S. BADEAU: I am glad to do that because I 
had very fine opportunities for meeting Naguib on a good 
many occasions. Just before I left on the 29th of June I spent 
an hour with him in his office. Let me first say that Naguib 
is not a dictator in Egypt. He is Chairman of a Committee. 
His movement was born out of a group of young Army 
officers who were fed up with what had happened in Egyptian 
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politics. Naguib owes his position of prominence to two 
factors. First, he embodies to the Egyptian people what this 
thing is about. He is a thorough middle class citizen. He is 
well educated. He speaks five languages. On Christmas Day 
I heard him broadcast, himself, in Italian, French, German, 
English and Arabic, and he did very well in all of them. To 
the general public, therefore, he represents what this move- 
ment means—a place for the common man. Therefore he is 
essential to the movement. Furthermore his patent sincerity 
and his deep common horse sense mean that when his group 
of Colonels meet together he is the mediating influence. Very 
little happens in Egypt because Naguib says it happens. It 
happens because Naguib gets his Colonels, who often quarrel 
among themselves, to emerge as a common mind, and this 
group decision then goes out to govern the country. 

I had one personal experience with Naguib which I think 
throws a little light on the man. You may know that in the 
Middle East we have 2 languages. We have the ordinary, 
every day language of the street which you can call slang. 
We have the written language which is as far different from 
the ordinary language as Latin was from Medieval Italian. 
Noboay obuc nobody—to copy Mr. Gimbel—speaks in public 
in the ordinary language of the street. That is a mark of lack 
of finesse and education. General Naguib came to the Univer- 
sity in November, and after a lecture on the new regime, he 
arose to give a resume of the lecture and a comment on it, 
and he started speaking in good classical Arab, which he 
speaks—speaking somewhat deliberately; but what he had to 
say was too important for classical Arabic. He laid his manu- 
script down, pounded and said, ‘‘Now, let's get down and talk 
Arabic.’” He then started to talk in the language that the man 
of the street understood. He said, “You know what the trouble 
with you people is? You're always saying, “My party, my 
party, my party, my bank account, my bank account, my bank 
account.’ Until we learn to say, ‘Our nation and our welfare’, 
no General Naguib can help you.” I think that is a pretty 
good symbol of what the man stands for. He is inexperienced 
in government as are those who gather around him. They 
have made and will make many mistakes of policy because of 
that fact. But fundamentally it brings something to govern- 
ment that we haven't had in a long time: a conception of 
service for the welfare of people and not for the welfare of a 
small segment of the nation. 

ALLEN B. CROW: This is the last question. 

(Reading Question) “IS THE PROBLEM OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL ONE WHICH CAN BE SOLVED BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS? HAS IT THE INTEREST, THE 
STRENGTH AND THE ABILITY?” 

DR. JOHN S. BADEAU: I doubt if the United Nations 
can solve the problem, for two reasons. One is that Egypt 
appealed to the United Nations Security Council in the sum- 
mer of 1947 and the Security Council did not say “yes” or it 
did not say ‘‘no’’—it didn’t say. And the issue was put in the 
ice box, along with a lot of other refrigerated issues and 
never brought out again. 

In the second place, probably the only solution that could 
be brought by an international body would be to international- 
ize the Canal—and that is possible if you are willing to inter- 
nationalize the Panama Canal, for this is no longer any one 
way street between the West and the East in equality. Because 
I cannot conceive of America allowing the Panama Canal to 
be internationalized, I cannot conceive of a United Nations 
solution for Suez. I think in the end it has to be hammered 
out by the two countries. They have gotten very close to an 
agreement. The real question that is the sticking point now 
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is the question of when defenses of the Canal may be reac- 
tivated. Egypt says, “Whenever Egypt or Egypt’s neighbors in 
the Arab world are attacked, automatically the Canal may be 
reactivated. If there is a threat to peace that lies outside our 
border, the Canal can only be reactivated with our consent.” 
Great Britain is pressing for the reactivation of the Canal if 
there is a threat of peace any place in the world—especially 
a threat of peace that is so declared by the United Nations. 
It has narrowed down to this. And you see again the question 
at stake is this pithy question of national sovereignty and the 
right of a people to have the say about their own lives. I think 
it is possible still to reach a solution. Indeed, they were very 
close to a solution a month ago when I wrote Mr. Crow. 
I said, “I think this is going to be finished by the time I talk,” 
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but two things intervened to prevent the final negotiation. 
The long term thing was the revolt of the conservative element 
of the Conservative Party. You may have read some very 
violent speeches in Parliament in which Lord Salisbury said, 
“If we have to have 300,000 troops in the Canal area and 
fight the whole of Egypt, we're going to stay there.” Well, 
that doesn’t help negotiations very much. Part of the reason 
for this revolt of the conservatives of the Conservative Party 
I think is their fear lest giving way on this issue would raise 
a question in the House of Commons that might overturn the 
government. The second thing that stopped negotiations was 
the immediate rise of renewed tension between the Arab 
States and Israel. Until that is out of the way, I doubt if 
Egypt will resume negotiations. 


Continental Europe Once More 
at the Crossroads 


THERE CANNOT BE A PROSPEROUS AND PEACEFUL EUROPE WITHOUT FRANCE 
By KARL BRANDT, Associate Director, Food Research Institute, Stanford University 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, December 23, 1953 


invitation to share with you some of the observations and 

thoughts which I brought back from my latest shuttle-run 
through Western Europe. This time I was working there as 
liaison agent between the American Committee for Economic 
Development (CED) and the European Committee for 
Economic and Social Development (CEPES), which is com- 
posed of leading industrialists from Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. Returning to the Continent a year after my 
last visit, I found the political atmosphere, the military scene, 
and the economic outlook considerably changed. 

Within eight years after the end of a most devastating war, 
which for six years had concentrated the destructive capacities 
of the old world and the new on Western Europe, the Con- 
tinental economy has not only been reconstructed, but has 
been brought to an output which by far exceeds the prewar 
level. Some $30 billion in American aid has been a primary 
factor in this and, in my view, it was one of the best invest- 
ments the United States ever made. At the same time, the 
recuperative power of the European continent is in itself 
amazing. Countries like Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland 
look spick and span, and enjoy prosperity. Even in France 
and Italy the physical traces of the war have almost disap- 
peared, and in five years more, most of the ruins in Western 
Germany probably will have vanished. 

With the return to normal peacetime business pursuits, the 
people in all European countries this side of the Iron Curtain 
have regained self-assurance and poise—indeed, so much so 
that the restoration of old institutions, habits, and attitudes 
is noticeable everywhere. Not all of this is fortunate. Since 
the period of American aid is drawing to a close, the Euro- 
peans lean less on us, and our political influence is no longer: 
as strong as it was two or three years ago. 

The most distinct change is the disappearance of fear of 
Soviet military aggression. Nothing could better demonstrate 
this than present efforts by some French politicians, including 
Daladier, to arrive at a defense alliance between France and 
Soviet Russia. This is, in part, the result of the astutely 
handled peace offensive which the Soviets launched in Jan- 
uary 1952, but it is also the result of the spread of knowledge 
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about domestic difficulties in the Soviet economy and the open 
revolt in nearly all of the Iron Curtain countries. The bloody 
uprising throughout Eastern Germany on June 17 has been 
appraised everywhere as a defeat for the MVD. The agricul- 
tural production problem in Soviet Russia is as far from 
solution today as it ever was, while the industrial system is 
struggling with problems like those familiar to the private 
market economy. There is over-investment in some industries 
such as petroleum, and under-investment in others like textile, 
leather-goods, and furniture manufacturing. The abandon- 
ment of warlike threats against Yugoslavia and of guerrilla 
warfare against Greece have also contributed to the impression 
in Europe that the Soviets are more afraid of imagined Ameri- 
can war plans than anxious to plot war on Western Europe. 
Europeans say that whenever war approaches, one can smell 
it for years ahead—there is increasing tension, there are in- 
cidents, there are symptoms. At present there is nothing of 
this kind in the wind. 

The disappearance of open fear of Soviet aggression has 
diminished the cohesion and will among the free Continental 
nations to co-operate, and particularly the readiness of the 
French to associate more closely with the Germans. This, of 
course, is exactly what the Soviets were aiming for—the pre- 
vention of the rearmament of Germany in the Defense Com- 
munity, and the prevention of closer union among the 
Schuman Plan countries. It is probable that the Soviets really 
do fear the rearmament of Germany. They do not regard the 
European Defense Community (EDC) as a safeguard against 
unilateral German military action, but believe that the Ger- 
mans will dominate it. : 

So much for the clouds that are hanging over Eastern 
Europe which do not appear to the West Europeans to be as 
dark and menacing as they once did. 

In Western Europe itself, the greatest change is connected 
with the result of the German elections on September 6. 
That Sunday was a tranquil and sober one in Germany, but 
since then the result has become the No. 1 political phe- 
nomenon in the Continental scene. The re-election of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and the strong majority which his Christian 
Democratic Party received are guaranteeing political stability 
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at home, and a strong position in foreign policy. The Com- 
munists disappeared altogether from the legislature in this 
election, and nearly all splinter parties were disposed of also. 
Germany has a two-party system, with the CDU in control of 
the Bundestag, and the Social Democrats composing the much 
weaker opposition party. 

The explanation of this result is easily given. The Germans 
did not vote for a “strong man” as some foreign observers 
have suggested. Neither did they vote for an ideology. Before 
the election they weighed the disastrous situation that had 

revailed four years earlier when the Adenauer administration 
lean, and the steady economic progress that was made during 
that time. They voted for the continuation of this course, led 
with vigor by Minister Ludwig Erhard, whom you recently 
heard from this rostrum. The German voters wanted no part 
of the vague experiment with nationalization of basic indus- 
tries in the program of the Social Democrats. The results of 
this sort of policy in England and France did not whet 
German appetites for some of the same. German men—and 
even more, German women—turned their backs on experi- 
ments and vague promises. They endorsed Adenauer’s course 
of loyal co-operation with the West, the Schuman Plan, and 
the EDC, turning down as Utopian the SPD’s suggestion of 
a neutral course between East and West, and as demagogic that 
party's call for unification with Eastern Germany before under- 
taking anything else. 

Thus the German election demonstrated that the Germans 
used plain, good, common sense and chose a course of peace- 
ful economic progress. The emergence of a two-party system 
and of stability in government, however, resulted from the 
new German constitution. It makes anything like the French 
political situation impossible, and is proving to be an invalu- 
able asset in national and foreign affairs. The Germans have 
no army. They depend for military security on the forces of 
the three occupying powers, but chiefly on American and 
British forces within their country. They pay close to $2 
billion a year for this occupation. These well-behaved soldiers, 
particularly ours, are by now well liked and are accepted— 
including the Negroes. Nobody in Germany wants them to go 
home. Four years ago this would have seemed impossible of 
attainment. The American generals in charge of these divi- 
sions deserve high praise indeed for this extraordinary achieve- 
ment. 

All the energies of the Germans are concentrated on recon- 
struction and economic development. Factories, banks, 
churches, and other public buildings receive priority, but 
housing ranks next. Some 480,000 new homes were built in 
1952-53. For the current year the number will exceed half a 
million. Foreign trade is yielding a net surplus of some $75 
million per month. In the European Payments Union, Ger- 
many has a credit balance of over $700 million. 

This phenomenal rise from the most disastrous defeat ever 
administered to a country in the course of history in so short 
a time has upset the calculations of many of Germany's neigh- 
bors and her industrial competitors. The most discussed ques- 
tion in Europe is: How can you explain this recovery? My 
answer is this: To begin with, the Germans have gone through 
such absolute agony that for several years the question was 
whether they would survive or perish. So the measure of 
what one can expect and of what everyone can demand is more 
reasonable than im many other countries. This applies as much 
to entrepreneurs as to laborers or labor-union leaders. But 
aside from this individual attitude, the German economic 
policy. makes it feasible and profitable for everyone to exert 
his best efforts toward top performance. Under Ludwig 
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Erhard’s tenacious and self-confident leadership, the competi- 
tive market economy has been restored, and the thousands of 
bureaucrats who ran the planned economy were dismissed. 
With a strong and stable currency, which already is as hard a 
currency as the American dollar, an orthodox monetary policy, 
a balanced federal budget, and high interest rates, the stage 
is set for the healthy growth of the social product. This 
growth has such pace that not only the 10 million refugees 
and expellees, but also the 1 million escapees from the Soviet 
zone have been absorbed into the productive processes of West 
Germany. 

Promising as all this is, however, the boom in Germany 
accentuates the predicament of Europe’s No. 1 problem nation 
—Germany’s immediate neighbor, France. France’s economy 
has been reconstructed with the aid of the second-largest share 
of Marshall Plan funds. Only Great Britain received more. 
The French fleet, merchant marine, commercial air force, 
industries, and agriculture all have been restored and partly 
re-equipped. Yet, compared with developments in Germany, 
the domestic economy in France is ailing, and, generally 
speaking, falling back. The productivity of labor and wages 
is low, and the prices of food and consumer goods extremely 
high. Workers and salaried employees can make both ends 
meet by frugal living only because they have virtually no rent 
to pay. Compared with 1938, costs of house-building have 
gone up 28-fold, hourly wages 20-fold, but rents only 8-fold. 
This almost stifles building, while the housing shortage is 
desperate. In 1952 the Dutch and the Swedes built 23 rooms 
per 1,000 inhabitants, the British 24, the West Germans 27, 
but the French only 9.1 While there are scarcely any Com- 
munists left in Germany, France has a very powerful Com- 
munist party, and the labor unions are dominated by them. 
Taxes are exorbitant, and everyone tries to dodge them. 

The rent-control situation is absurd. Rents are perhaps one- 
sixth or one-eighth of what economic free rents would be. 
Consequently all rented real estate deteriorates and no new 


construction is possible, despite its freedom from rent control. . 


If 99 percent of all tenants pay only a token rent of, say, 2,000 
to 3,000 francs, the person who pays 10,000 or 12,000 francs 
for the same space in a new building appears to be either a 
snob or out of his mind. Rented apartment houses bring a 
price in the market that is often less than the price of a vacant 
lot. The impossibility of evicting a tenant or terminating a 
lease leads to the ridiculous situation that a tenant can sell 
his lease at a fantastic price to another protected tenant, but 
the landlord is unable to make any repairs. 

This all came about because rents had been frozen long ago, 
and the franc was devalued more and more. To make the low 
real wages bearable, everyone put the burden on the land- 
lords. This situation kills one of the greatest sources of em- 
ployment in any industrial country. Moreover, it leads to the 
appalling spectacle of French consumption of the country's 
great inherited investment—her cities. 

From this and all the other difficulties, many people in this 
country and elsewhere conclude that the French people are no 
longer willing to work hard but are trying to live with as little 
exertion as possible. I heartily disagree with this popular 
view. France has at least as excellent industrial workers, 
mechanics, and engineers as have Germany, Belgium, or 
Switzerland. They and their wives have as much propensity 
for living in good homes and consuming goods as do citizens 
of other modern countries. The workers spend 50 to 60 


1“Rent Control Policies in Western Furope,” Economic Bulletin 
for Europe (United Nations; Vol. 5, No. 3, 2d quarter, 1953), 
pp. 27-35. 
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KARL BRANDT 


percent of their wages on food; this is not a sign that they 
are eating too well, but that retail food prices are very high. 

The misfortune of the French is primarily political in 
nature. They live under an economic policy which gives the 
individual no chance to improve his lot by working harder. 
The economic policy is strongly influenced by the socialists 
and the planned-economy enthusiasts. With budgets unbal- 
anced, the currency is continually under inflationary pressure. 
All Frenchmen believe that somehow they can beat the game 
of inflation—a fallacy that all labor-union leaders in Germany 
understand only to well. 

France has many astute and clear-sighted captains of indus- 
try. They know what ought to be done. Yet the country finds 
itself in a deplorable political dilemma which is chiefly the 
result of an unworkable constitution. 

To understand this political impasse, we must look back 
to the war. The French lost the war in a disastrous fashion 
in 1940, but were liberated by American and British forces. 
Since small Free French forces participated in this action, the 
French emerged from the war as the victorious big third 
Western power, and even now are the third occupying power 
in Germany, and will confer in the Big Four meeting in 
Berlin. From 1944 through 1953 American aid made up a 
major part of the deficit in the French budget, and this made 
reconstruction possible without the serious changes in economic 
policy that are sadly needed. This is the heavy price the 
French are paying for our aid, but this is their fault, not ours. 

Thus the French people, who lived through an occupation 
which was not particularly severe, never had to arrive at a 
point of view such as the Germans did after 1948. The 
Germans still know that they must work themselves out of 
their defeat. France is the great victorious power this side 
of the Iron Curtain on the European continent. 

After the chaos of the summer of 1940, Marshall Pétain 
to restore order, and in four years of occupation the nation was 
tragically split into two factions—those who by necessity 
collaborated with the occupier, and those who resisted or at 
least said they did. But when Pétain was finally abducted into 
Germany by the Hitler gang, he sent Admiral Auphan to Gen- 
eral De Gaulle, transferred all powers to him, and asked him 
to unite the nation. If De Gaulle had been the great man the 
situation required, he would have done just that, and would 
have called a constitutional assembly, which would have given 
the country a new constitution. Instead, having made his deal 
with the Communists, De Gaulle instituted new trials of 
revenge against those who had collaborated. 

So long as France remains without a new constitution, which 
she will get only under an extraordinary political leader, she 
will stay in this unfortunate position which happens also to 
be the great misfortune of Western Europe and the United 
States at this crucial time. France has so menacingly strong a 
Communist party primarily because of the unsatisfactory 
economic situation. But there is another reason for it. In 
Essen, Germany, I talked with several workers in one of the 
remaining half of the Krupp factories, and asked if they had 
any Communists in their union. They said no, and wondered 
why there should be any. I suggested that with so many 
refugees, expellees, and other people who had lost every bit 
of their worldly belongings, it would seem that some of them 
might fall for the messianic message of help for proletarians. 
This made them laugh. They told me that with the battle cry 
“Proletarians of the world—Unite!” one can earn no more 
than a pitying grin as an innocent sap. If the Soviets had sent 
in rosy-cheeked POWs and workers dressed in silk, from the 
uranium mines, they continued, they might have made some 
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proselytes. But with the human wrecks that drift into Germany 
by the tens of thousands year in and year out from the 
paradise for proletarians, they told me, only an idiot would 
listen to a Communist. 

In other words, aside from the rise in employment and the 
income of workers, Germany has been made Communist-proof 
because enough laborers know what the Soviet system of work 
quotas, ruthlessly exploitive piece wages, and food rations 
means. Whenever the escapees appear in a mine or factory 
they are grilled by their comrades on the concrete facts of their 
experience under the Soviets. Several thousand airplane en- 
gineers, mechanics, and rocket experts whom the Soviets had 
forced to work for seven years in Russia were released recently, 
as were tens of thousands of German POWs who had spent 
eight and nine years in the Soviet Union. They are a powerful 
immunizing force. This is infiltration in reverse. What could 
be more convincing evidence against the Soviet system than 
the fact that Russian farmers run away from the kolkhozy into 
mines and lumber camps merely in order to get more food, 
or that Russian farmers begged bread from the German 
POWs they encountered? These facts were related to me by 
several of the released POWs with whom I talked. 


France has never had any of these people. If workers who 
have escaped from the Soviet-operated mines try to work in 
the Saar, they are picked up by the French police on the in- 
bound trains and sent back to Germany. The French govern- 
ment would be wise to invite a few thousand to these men into 
French mines and factories. 

But in discussing the precarious political and economic 
situation in their country, Frenchmen also bring up the costly 
war in Indochina. This is a real burden on the French people, 
and we must recognize the fact. More recently our government 
has been giving considerable support to this common cause of 
defense against Communist aggression in Asia. Here too, 
however, one may say it would seem reasonable to suppose, in 
matters of national defense, that the French would strive to 
co-operate with us in establishing the European defense system 
which alone can solve the problem of having German par- 
ticipation without giving the Germans an autonomous army of 
their own. But France’s unfortunate political situation pre- 
vents exactly that. 

The Germans are not included: in the NATO defense sys- 
tem. But under the treaty that provides for a European 
Defense Community composed of the six Schuman Plan coun- 
tries, Germany has been promised her sovereignty. The 
Germans are actually more interested in seeing high-commis- 
sion rule terminated than they are in getting an EDC army. 
They have ratified the 50-year treaty, but the French have not. 
The French demand guarantees in the form of perpetual 
maintenance of sizable numbers of American and British divi- 
sions on the Continent, which is precisely what the EDC 
should eventually make unnecessary. 

But the EDC is only one aspect of European unification in 
which we have a keen interest. The Schuman Plan is func- 
tioning, but it demonstrates all the more vividly that it alone 
will not bring about the economic integration of Europe. A 
large six-country state cartel for coal and steel inserted into six 
economic systems governed by heterogeneous economic poli- 
cies, foreign-exchange control, and artificial exchange rates 
magnifies the need for state intervention, because the impact 
of this cartel threatens to undermine the controlled and pro- 
tected national markets for other commodities. As Schuman 
and Adenauer recognized from the beginning, one must go 
beyond this two-commodity community, or efforts to integrate 
the European economy will fail. 
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Much effort has been made to establish a Green Pool or a 
limited agricultural commodity for wheat and some dairy 
products, but I consider these efforts completely frustrated, 
and do not believe even that a food-commodity cartel would 
be advisable. The supporters of this plan thought in terms of 
a tariff border around the countries which would have estab- 
lished higher prices than in the world market. 

If the French do not ratify the EDC Treaty, how much 
chance is there of getting a European Political Community 
established? And if it were established after several years of 
dickering, what would be its course with reference to the 
creation of a free market area for the six or more countries? 
What sort of economic orders could such an authority issue if 
one country has a free competitive system and another a 
planned economy, one a balanced budget and a stable cur- 
rency, and the other full employment, deficit spending, and 
inflation ? 

Strong forces, unfortunately, are working against any efforts 
at European integration. It is self-evident that the Soviets 
oppose the formation of any closely co-operating group ot 
countries west of the Iron Curtain. They want neither a large 
and effective defense system there, nor an expanding and 
impenetrable economy. 

Among the 50 million people on the British Isles there is no 
enthusiasm for seeing 150 million people across the Channel 
form a common market and a common defense that includes 
Germans and Italians. The economic union between France 
and Italy, which was agreed to by treaty, has made no headway 
in either country because too many industrialists and farm 
leaders are obsessed by too many fears of what they call 
“disastrous” competition. 

All of these forces are working to prevent effective integra- 
tion, and the fact that the European economy's postwar recon- 
struction is complete creates an atmosphere in which they can 
succeed, also militates against integration. 

Where, then, does this leave us? I came away from my visit 
in Europe this time with the strong premonition that we are 
actually at a crossroad as crucial and decisive as the one 
reached in 1929. 

Some major aspects of the situation are different, yet similar 
mistakes may lead to similar disaster. If France does not ratify 
the EDC Treaty, the entire issue of German-French pacification 
will be in doubt. It would defeat in Germany the forces 
which, under Adenauer's leadership, believe that peaceful co- 
operation with France will guarantee security and prosperity in 
Europe. Robert Schuman was wise enough to recognize the 
fact that the Germans cannot be controlled by keeping them 
in fetters. He envisaged true co-operation, a common market, 
a common defense system, and prosperity in a united Western 
Europe. The ominous efforts of De Gaullists and Daladier to 
revive a Franco-Russian alliance trace vicious old patterns of 
military encirclement which have already miserably failed 
twice. Nor does the solution lie in taking Germany into 
NATO and giving her an army of her own. Responsible 
German statesmen do not want an autonomous German army, 
and for the sake of peace in Europe, Germany should not have 
one so long as there is even a slim chance of setting up a 
European defense system. 

Thus I do believe that it is indeed in the best interests of 
France and of Western Europe if our government uses its 
dipiomatic influence to the maximum to get ratification of the 
EDC Treaty. 

There is a genuine crossroad in economic affairs, too. If 
European economic integration is not advanced now, it may 
never come at all. The restoration of the old forces on the 
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Continent is making headway. If the Continental countries do 
not put their domestic affairs in such order that they can afford 
to throw away the crutches of foreign-exchange controls and 
quota restrictions, they will be bound to tighten all restrictions 
on trade the moment the first business recession occurs in an 
industrial country. They promptly de-liberalized their trade 
controls after the Korean war although business was booming, 
merely because their terms of trade worsened. But in a reces- 
sion they would adopt the same autarchic devices that created 
mass unemployment everywhere in the early 1930's. 

So I believe that our future foreign economic policy deci- 
sions must be taken after careful evaluation of their influence 
upon European affairs. It is no longer a question of giving 
financial aid to Europe. The task now is to assist the European 
nations in freeing trade, transfer of capital, and migration of 
workers from the restrictions set up during the great depres- 
sion. If we turn to more industrial protection and choose an 
agricultural policy that will dump our exports abroad at prices 
below domestic prices there, it will create an international 
atmosphere in which the European nations will also move in 
the direction of more restrictions on trade. This will only 
spell disaster within a few years’ time. If, on the other hand, 
we reduce our tariffs, we will strengthen the forces in Europe 
that are working toward the creation of a free market. We can 
easily afford it, because our industries long ago outgrew the 
state of infancy which called for protection. 

The Germans are basically in the same position as the 
British. Each has a population of 50 million, and almost 
identical natural resources. Both depend heavily on foreign 
trade. Both are trying, at present, to restore their currencies 
to free convertibility. Each is keenly interested in seeing the 
same policy pursued by as many Continental countries as possi- 
ble. There seems to be good prospect that within the next 
two years free convertibility can be achieved. If the British, 
Germans, Belgians, Dutch, and Italians are determined to go 
ahead with convertibility, the French may be placed under 
enough duress in foreign trade to follow suit. That would, of 
course, require the abandonment of many of the domestic 
policies that now frustrate the productivity of the French 
economy. Convertibility of currency can only be the result 
of a sound monetary and fiscal policy, and is not the initial 
step toward it. But this is precisely why those countries that 
have created the proper conditions in economic policies take 
that step. When they take it, others will be forced to follow 
suit. It seems an irony of fate that the very country which 
used foreign exchange controls and multiple exchange rates as 
a weapon in international trade—namely, Germany—is now 
forced by necessity to lead the efforts to abandon these 
methods. They can live only by a maximum of free trade on 
the basis of price and quality. 

Before 1914 the European economy was in reality much 
closer to integration despite moderate customs duties than it 
is now. There were no requirements about passports or visas. 
The currencies rested on the gold standard system and were 
freely convertible, and payments and capital transfers from 
country to country posed no problems. Quantitative trade 
restrictions were unknown. If anything like this could be 
restored, one could speak with justification about a free world 
once again. 

The next step in negotiations between East and West is the 
Big Four conference in Berlin for the purpose of getting peace 
treaties on Austria and Germany. I disagree with all my 
German friends on the chances for uniting Eastern and 
Western Germany. They think the Soviets will be ready to 
yield soon. I believe that the Soviets will keep East Germany 
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as well as North Korea for many years to come. To them, 
these areas are like a finger of each hand of the West caught 
in a vice under their control. These pawns become more 
valuable the more anxious the other side is to redeem them. 
But it is also a military issue. We must realize that the Soviets 
have made a Soviet lake of the Baltic, and have studded its 
German islands and its southern coast up to the northern end 
of the Iron Curtain with fortifications pointing westward. 
The moment East Germany is free, this coast will be free also. 
In taking advantage of our inalert offer that they occupy 
almost half of Germany, the Soviet military leaders accom- 
plished the same feat they did when Molotov and Ribbentrop 
divided Poland. They gained area as marginal terrain to be 
fed to an advancing enemy in case of war. 

But suppose for a moment that I am right in believing the 
Soviets are more afraid of an American attack than they are 
eager to attack Western Europe. Suppose also that we are 
facing two or three decades free of major war. What is the 
prospect for Europe under those conditions? If the Europeans 
restore the great traditions of the West, fulfill the mission of 
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expanding the productivity of the economy to a steep rise in 
real income. in Europe, and develop Africa as their source of 
raw materials and their export market, they won't have to 
worry about Communist infiltration. 

But if the nations are obsessed with fear of one another, 
and know no better than to use their energies to impede their 
trade and encircle them with military alliances, the strong 
words of Secretary Dulles about ‘committing suicide alone” 
will have become prophetic. The only drawback is that if we 
grant them the freedom to commit such suicide, it is stil 
dubious whether we could remain aloof from the chaos created 
thereby. 

There cannot be a prosperous and peaceful Europe without 
France. The political responsibility of the formally leading 
power on the Continent is hers. But as the greater power, and 
her friend, we bear an even greater obligation toward our- 
selves and the Europeans: we must see to it that now, when 
with our aid they have come to again, the Europeans do not 
once more choose the fork at the crossroads that lead to 
disaster and tears. 


The Korean Peace Conference 


THE ISSUE AT STAKE IS SLAVERY OR FREEDOM 


By ARTHUR H. DEAN, Special United States Ambassador in the Korean negotiations 
Broadcast to the Nation, Washington, D. C., December 21, 1953 


weeks’ attempted negotiations at Panmunjom with the Red 

Chinese and the Communist North Korean delegates in an 
effort to bring about an early convening of the Korean peace 
conference. 

The Communists usually introduce false premises, exaggera- 
tions, colorations of fact, distortions of the truth and com- 
pletely false accusations for propaganda purposes in order to 
mislead and to divert. These talks were no exception. 

At the meeting on Dec. 10, 1953, after five and three- 
quarter hours of uninterrupted session, the Red Chinese dele- 
gate, Huang Hua, after several warnings from me, accused 
the United States of America of perfidy or deliberate treachery 
in connection with the release of prisoners by President Rhee 
on June 17 and 18 after Lieut. Gen. [William K.] Harrison 
had signed the terms of reference on June 8. 

My Government has never been guilty of perfidy and pray 
God it never shall. 

I told the Chinese delegate that his statement was false, that 
my Government was not guilty of perfidy and that unless he 
withdrew the charge I would treat the meetings as in indefinite 
recess. 

He repeated the charge and I walked out in protest. 

To my mind, it is quite sufficient. If I had not, the Commu- 
nists would have broadcast far and wide that a representative 
of the United States Government had admitted the charge of 
perfidy. 

President Rhee said to me upon my leaving Korea: “We 
salute you, Mr. Dean, for the stand you took to teach the 
Soviets that they cannot all the time throw insults at the United 
States and get away with it.” 

Tonight I shall explain to you what we were talking about 
at Panmunjom and why, and where we go from here. 

In our preliminary talks with the Communists we were en- 
deavoring to bring about the political or peace conference for 
Korea called for by Paragraph 60 of the armistice agreement. 

The purpose of the political conference originally scheduled 
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for Oct. 28 is to settle through negotiation the question of 
“the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, etc.” 

The Korean question is the unification of a free, independent 
and democratic Korea. The nations I represented at these talks 
consisted of the seventeen nations contributing troops to the 
United Nations Command, including the United States of 
America and the Republic of Korea. 

The other side consisted of Red China and Communist 
North Korea. 

Not present, but really there, was the U.S.S.R., which, as 
everyone knows, actually instigated the aggression in Korea in 
June, 1950. As you know, through the noble and persistent 
efforts of President Eisenhower, the armistice agreement was 
signed on both sides on July 27, and was designed to bring 
about a complete cessation of hostilities and of all acts of 
armed forces in Korea until a peaceful settlement is achieved. 

The fighting and the bloodshed and the destruction have 
been stopped. If a political conference is not held, does that 
mean that hostilities will be resumed ? 

No, it does not. The armistice agreement provides that it 
shall remain in effect until expressly superseded. 

Will the Communists resume hostilities? I do not think so. 
The destruction in North Korea is indescribable. Whole 
villages have been wiped out. Power stations have been 
destroyed. Factories, roads, farmhouses and public facilities 
are in ruins. The Communists took a terrific beating. We 
stopped the tide and the timetable of Red aggression. Posters 
all over Communist North Korea depict peace—children 
releasing white doves. The emphasis is on civilian building. 
The construction of huge concrete bunkers and tunnels in the 
north lead us to believe they have no wish to resume hostilities 
but are preparing to hold the north. 

Will President Rhee unilaterally resume hostilities? Again, 
in my judgment, the answer is no. President Rhee is an in- 
domitable fighter for a free, united and democratic indepen- 
dent Korea. Those are our objectives. They are the objectives 
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of the United Nations. We admire his patriotism and his 
courage and his fight against communism tremendously. We 
have signed the armistice; we are determined to keep it. 

On Aug. 7, President Rhee and Secretary Dulles signed 
a joint communiqué. In that communiqué, President Rhee 
agreed to leave his troops under the United Nations Command 
and to take no unilateral action until a mutual defense pact 
might be expected to come into being sometime in the spring, 
after Senate ratification. 

In view of his talks with Secretary Dulles, Vice President 
Nixon and Assistant Secretary Nixon and Assistant Secretary 
of State Robertson and myself, I am confident President Rhee 
will take no unilateral action. 3 

What is the argument all about? Why can’t we and the 
Communists agree on the time, place and composition of the 
conference ? 

Time and place are relatively easy. As to time, we are 
agreeable to any date, so long as there is adequate time to 
prepare the necessary facilities, transport the delegations, etc. 

As to place, we say Geneva, Switzerland, because of its 
facilities. The Communists say New Delhi. And we could 
probably agree on Beirut in Lebanon, or Colombo, or Kandy 
or Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. The meat of the coconut is the 
composition. 

Who will attend the conference? Who will be bound by 
agreements reached? Can we bring about unification of Korea 
and the withdrawal of foreign forces? 

With regard to composition, although the armistice agree- 
ment does not so provide, the other side proposed that we 
should invite five neutral nations. They attempted to include 
the U.S.S.R. as a neutral nation, with the same right to par- 
ticipate in the discussion and to vote as the nations on the 
two sides. 

They include the U.S.S.R. among these truly neutral nations, 
presumably to hide her aggression in Korea. The U.S.S.R. 
cannot be classified with such truly fine neutral nations as 
Burma, India, Indonesia and Pakistan. We have said the 
U.S.S.R. can attend provided the other side wants it. It is 
readily apparent why the U.S.S.R. is not a neutral, and why 
it would be desirable to have her at the conference and to 
know her attitude on each agenda item at the conference— 
whether she agreed with the other side and whether she will 
be bound by any agreements reached. 

Why do the Communists want neutrals? The Communists 
think they can stir up trouble for us with India by nominating 
her as a neutral at the conference. They want well-intentioned 
people to believe that the Government of the United States 
does not like India, its great leader, or its freedom-loving 
people. That is fantastic. 


THIMAYYA PRAISED 


Let me here pay tribute to a great military man, a great 
humanitarian and a man combining superb common sense with 
patience and a warm friendly feeling for the helpless prisoners 
of war. General Thimayya of India, chairman of the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. 

I believe that General Thimayya is in full sympathy with our 
desire to observe the unalterable clockwork timetable of the 
agreement for the release of the prisoners of war. If the 
political conference is in session Dec. 22 to Jan. 22, the con- 
ference can discuss until that date, but no longer, the disposi- 
tion of prisoners who have not elected repatriation to the 
country of their origin. 

It cannot discuss that question longer than Jan. 22. If it is 
not in session, that does not affect by one jot the automatic 
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operation of the timetable for the release of prisoners. On 
midnight, Jan. 22, unless both sides ask them to remain, and 
we wiii not so ask, the Indian forces will withdraw and the 
prisoners will be assisted to a neutral country. 

We have assured General Thimayya our side will not make 
this request. I think there is reason to hope that there will be 
no action, either by the Communists or the Republic of Korea, 
to cause bloodshed and that the prisoners will revert to 
civilian status on Jan. 22 without difficulty and without trouble. 

To stop the other side’s byplay as to neutrals, and to further 
the early convening of the conference, our side has put for- 
ward an over-all constructive proposal for the participation 
at the conference of neutrals as nonvoting observers, on the 
items on the agenda as agreed between the two voting sides, 
and to participate in the order of discussion as agreed upon. 

This would permit India and the others to participate as 
non-voting observers and to discuss items on the agreed agenda 
and in the agreed order. If an item is not on the agenda, it 
cannot be discussed, nor can items be brought up out of their 
agreed order. 

Except for the other side’s insistence on the U.S.S.R. par- 
ticipating as a neutral, and except for ironing out the particular 
neutrals to participate, which really constitutes no fundamental 
difficulty, we have fully met the other side on this question as 
to the participation of nonvoting observers, their right at the 
conference and the voting procedure. 

As to voting, each side votes as a unit. But any nation, in 
accordance with Resolution 5B, as adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly on Aug. 28 of this year, can 
announce before the voting that that nation does not elect to 
be bound by the voting on that particular item. This should 
facilitate agreement. 

The other side insists the talks shall continue and that there 
should be no voting until all nations on each side are bound. 
If any one nation’s vote as a practical matter is really needed, 
for example, on the unification of Korea or the withdrawal 
of foreign troops, this would, as a practical matter, have to be 
worked out before actual voting takes place. So really we are 
not too far apart. 

Thus we may have to have some agreement as to the terri- 
torial integrity of Korea and an agreement to insure that the 
troops withdrawn across the northern border will not return, 
or that other troops will not cross the border when we with- 
draw pursuant to some agreement to be worked out at the 
peace conference. 


Hope FoR A WITHDRAWAL 


We hope to work out some phased withdrawal of all 
foreign forces. 

Do I feel that there is still a good chance for a true Korean 
peace or has Panmunjom demonstrated the futility of the 
holding of a Korean peace conference ? 

I do believe that the Chinese Communists are determined to 
keep North Korea politically and economically integrated into 
their own economy. 

The outlook is discouraging but by no means hopeless. 
There is no easy half-solution. It will take all the brains, 
energy, resolution and patience at our command. 

The Communists are in no hurry. They have no timetable. 
They think time is on their side and that Americans, being 
optimistic, friendly, truthful, constructive and inclined to 
believe and hope for the best, will become discouraged. They 
believe that at a long-drawn-out conference the American 
negotiators will be forced by American public opinion to give 
in in order to have a successful conference. 
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THOMAS A. DEWEY 


Impatience mounts as no progress is reported. People ask: 
“What progress did you make today?’ The Communists know 
this and burn bonfires under the American negotiators and 
utter rude, insulting, arrogant demands that the American 
negotiators stop their unconstructive stalling tactics. 

The Communist press is completely Government-controlled. 
Ours is free, and pray God it ever shall be. The Communists 
can plan and talk and vote as a unit. We must marshall facts, 
argue and convince the individual nations on our side. I would 
not have it otherwise, but sometimes it’s tough to see your best 
play spilled before it gets off the ground because someone has 
unintentionally revealed the signals. 

As against that consider how much better off we would be 





today if the secret agreements with respect to China, Man- 
churia and the U.S.S.R. had never been entered into at Yalta 
without notice to Nationalist China or to the American people. 

The issue between us and the U.S.S.R. and the Chinese Com- 
munists—slavery or freedom—is fundamental. There is no 
formula that can either hide it or solve it. 

We are fighting to free the minds and souls of men from 
communism, and we in the free world must stand together in 
this great fight. 

It is not a fight of Left against Right—it is a fight for the 
human dignity of man as a creature of God against the Com- 
munist doctrine that he has no value except as the state desires 
to use him. 


"Man’s Right to Knowledge 


and the Free 


Use Thereof’’ 


FREE WORLD HAS NOTHING TO FEAR FROM TRUTH 


By THOMAS A. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered at the formal opening of Columbia University’s Bicentennial, New York, N. Y., January 4, 1953 


E ARE today launching a full year of creative cele- 
W bration of the 200th anniversary of Columbia Uni- 


versity. It is a pleasure to mark the issuance of a 
beautiful commemorative postage stamp of the United States 
in honor of the Bicentennial, which recognizes this anniver- 
sary as a sign of our national intellectual maturity and devel- 
opment. 

It is symbolic of the wisdom and foresight of this great 
university that it arranged to install its own president in the 
White House to celebrate its 200th birthday. The university 
also arranged to have its alumni include members of the Su- 

reme Court, of the National and State legislatures and 

eaders everywhere in the learned professions, in business, 
finance, the ministry, in teaching, research, journalism—in 
every field of worthwhile activity. 

When we view the awe-inspiring position of leadership 
Columbia has achieved, it is almost frightening to contem- 
plate the narrow margin by which Columbia almost did not 
come into being at all. If Bishop Berkeley of the Church of 
England, which is my church, had had his way in 1728, 
Columbia would now be perched on the Island of Bermuda. 
If a bitter political controversy had not been solved, Columbia 
never would have been born at all. 

After some $30,000 had been raised—by a lottery, Heaven 
forbid—to establish Kings College in New York, it seems 
that a dispute in the Provincial Assembly—we have them still 
deed approval of the project for an entire year. 

Finally, on a momentous day in intellectual history, May 20, 

1754, Governor DeLancey issued the charter. But this was 
only after one of those extraordinary compromises which 
seems to be a part of government, as the Mayor has already 
learned so well. 
_ The $30,000 was split up, the city getting half to build a 
jail and a pest house, the other half going to start Kings Col- 
lege. So far as I know, that is the only example in history 
where a college, a jail and a pest house were all launched at 
once from the same money. It was a good thing the college 
was started, else they should have needed a great deal more 
money for jails and pest houses. 

Having been launched by a compromise, Kings College 
went to Yale for its first president, Dr. Samuel Johnson, and 
so began 200 years of creative devotion to “Man's Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” 





INFORMATION CAN BE DANGEROUS 

This theme of the anniversary will be heard often on the 
campus and elsewhere during the rest of the year of 1954. I 
hope also will be heard the theme that mere information, how- 
ever far advanced, can be dangerous as it is useful. Knowl- 
edge is both valueless and dangerous unless it is controlled 
by spiritual wisdom. There is every evidence that barbarians 
and slave-masters are in many respects the equals of the free 
world today in acquiring certain kinds of knowledge. They 
might even use it to launch a third world war backed by 
atomic force for the utter destruction of civilization. 

Kings College was born during a period when rigid reli- 
gious and political controls still prevailed in many of the 
universities of the world. So it was particularly significant 
that it started life with a ringing affirmation of religious 
freedom. Among the ten original trustees were members of 
three different religious sects. The original charter laid the 
cornerstone of freedom by forbidding forever the exclusion 
of “any person of any religious denomination whatever from 
equal liberty and advantage or from any degrees, liberties, 
privileges, benefits or communities of said college on account 
of his particular tenets in matters of religion.” 

We of Columbia can be proud that our education was 
nutured in this rich soil of liberty, for it pioneered in the 
historic mission of America. As the generations have passed, 
this principle has been broadened to guarantee equality to all, 
regardless of race, color, sex, creed or national origin. 

While the struggle for equality continues in the world it is 
notable that here in our state we have continued to pioneer. 
During my third year as Governor, we were the first state to 
guarantee equality against discrimination in employment ; then 
we moved against discrimination in education and, most re- 
cently in public housing. These concepts in which Columbia 
has always been a leader for 200 years—when discrimination 
was the order of the day and they were still burning people 
at the stake—have now become the law of our state and are 
gradually spreading throughout America. 


OTHERS HAVE RIGHT TO DISAGREE 
We are devoted to more than mere tolerance. We believe 
with Voltaire in the right of others to disagree with us. These 
principles served Columbia well during the American Revo- 
lution when passions ran high. From the West Indies there 
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had come a young undergraduate named Alexander Hamilton, 
who became a fiery patriot and opponent of the Royal Gov- 
ernment. Miles Cooper was then the second president of the 
college and a strong Tory. When a mob was formed to tar 
and feather the Tory president, it was young Hamilton and 
his friend, Robert Troup, who held the mob at bay long 
enough to permit the president to escape in his night shirt. 

With the end of the war Kings College became Columbia 
College and in due course Columbia University. During the 
history of Columbia, New York has grown from a town of 
20,000 to the tremendous cosmopolis of 8,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Each has served the other handsomely and given richly 
to the other. 

The famous Kent's Commentaries, familiar to every lawyer, 
were the embodiment of the chancellor's lectures in law as 
a professor at Columbia. Medical training has been immense- 
ly stimulated by contact with the needs and problems of a 
mighty city. Graduate work in fields ranging from technology 
to business has served the city and been served by it. The 
work of Professor Urey in nuclear physics is only one example 
of Columbia's vast contribution to the whole range of modern 
scientific inquiry. 

Imposing intellectual contributions have included political 
leadership ranging from John Jay and Alexander Hamilton 
to Dwight D. Eisenhower. Recent generations of Americans 
have been inspired by the beloved John Erskine, the delight- 
ful Brander Matthews, the quiet philosophy of Irwin Edman 
and the incredible energy and vision of Murray Butler. 

I have said that this anniversary is evidence of our ma- 
turity as a people. We are, in fact, maturing, but the state of 
our civilization leaves much to be desired. I believe we can 
continue our creative vigor and at the same time learn to do, 
as a nation, a number of things better. 

Certainly we are old enough to have outgrown the primi- 
tive concept that foreign affairs consists principally of periods 
of peace interrupted by wars, which we will always win by 
hastily assembling our youth from farm and factory, and 
then, equally quickly, dispersing them. 

We should have learned by now that the world has grown 
small and interdependent. 

It should be clear by now to all of us, instead of to only 
some of us, that America cannot live alone; that friendly give 
and take or even stress and strain are bound to exist between 
sister nations dedicated to the common cause of freedom. 


CANNOT HARBOR TRAITORS 


We should be grown up enough to know that we cannot 
harbor traitors under any guise or any slogan any more than 
we can protect freedom by restricting freedom of inquiry, of 
thought and expression. The proper, quiet, methodical elim- 
ination of those who are subject to a foreign discipline should 
be a matter of course. It is now being done in the national 
Government as it is being done in the state Government, 
without publicity, and even without publication of the name 
of the person involved. It need never be accompanied by 
injury to the reputation of decent people, or to the untram- 
meled exploration of intellectual or scientific inquiry and 
teaching. 

We should have grown up far enough to have learned the 
difference between liberty and license. The very possession of 
liberty imposes a necessity for discipline, which respects the 
liberty of others, in their person, in their property and in 
their intellectual attainment. 

I hope we will some day grow sufficiently mature to know 
that possession of material superiority is in no way associated 
with cultural superiority. We will never gain the friendship 








or understanding of the uncounted millions of free Asia until 
we recognize in our hearts and in our minds that their ancient 
culture is as richly entitled to our — as we believe our 
culture and achievements to be entitled to theirs. I hope we 
will indeed learn that we cannot make the world over into 
our image. This is a lesson we must learn before we try it once 
too often, disastrously. 

This 200th anniversary finds free men everywhere battling 
against three major threats. The first is the Communist totali- 
tarian ideology, which would place all men on a Procrustean 
bed, physically and mentally. 

The second threat comes from the impoverished of mind 
and spirit, who distrust all learning and fear to face the 
future. 

The third threat comes from the small but vocal group who 
would sacrifice liberty in order to defeat its enemies. 

By great good fortune we have here at Columbia an insti- 
tution which has lived through a period in which the heavy 
hand of government has never descended on teaching, think- 
ing or research. Nearly every institution in es and Asia 
has at one time or another lived under a mental straitjacket 
imposed by one form of absolutism or other, now symbolized 
by the brutality of the Soviets. 


SPREAD OF KNOWLEDGE HOPED For 


As a result, Columbia is in a peculiarly fortunate position 
to launch on this anniversary a fight to substitute positives 
instead of negatives. The Bicentennial is a period for girding 
the loins, to do battle for the cause of free inquiry not only 
in the free world, but in the hope that its waves will wash 
through and over and under the Iron Curtain. 

It is precisely in this field that our universities can make 
— their greatest contribution. Ultimately, it will not be 

y —- by ideology, or by force of arms, but by the 
sheer force of moral and intellectual freedom that we will 
most surely liberate mankind. 

It has been the historic mission of our country to serve by 
example the spiritual needs of people the world over and to 
free them from the chains of dogma, of ignorance and of 
tyranny. The free world has nothing to fear from the truth. 
Only tyrants can profit from distortion and suppressions. 

This is an occasion to rededicate ourselves to the preserva- 
tion of freedom to change. This implies freedom of thought, 
then freedom of debate, then freedom to act. The correlative 
is that whatever conclusions we reach, there should never be 
a step taken which will irrevocably prevent its revocation by 
peaceful means. 

Change is the law of life and when change is prevented by 
force or suppression the power of the movement for change 
builds up into counterforce. This is the history of all abso- 
lute government. 

By contrast, our constitutional guarantees have saved us 
the precious right to make mistakes and rectify them; to pre- 
serve the good while building the better; to change for the 
better and still have freedom to change again. 

The inner meaning of man’s right to knowledge and the 
use thereof is based on the ultimate guaranty that man’s 
rights as an individual must always come first. 

Freedom is never static; it is the ultimate objective without 
which all else becomes dross. 

This 200th year of Columbia’s history occurs at a time when 
the world hangs in delicate balance between the heights of 
liberty and the abyss of slavery. As the year progresses, let us 
hope that the waves of devotion to the good which stem from 
Morningside Heights will spread in ever larger and mightier 
circles around the world. 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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"tA Businessman Looks at Higher Education’”’ 


WE MUST RALLY TO THE CAUSE WITH FINANCIAL HELP 


By ROBERT E. WILSON, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Delivered at the Associated Colleges of Indiana Dinner, Indianapolis, Indiana, November 3, 1953 


T WOULD be customary, if not trite, to say that I am 
] happy to speak to this group tonight, but it would not be 

entirely true. While I am happy to have a part in encour- 
aging the fine work of the Associated Colleges of Indiana and 
in urging businessmen to support it, I am rather appalled at 
having to address an audience comprising 100 educators and 
nearly 200 businessmen. The later group I could take in my 
stride, and I might even tackle the former by themselves if 
I didn’t have a lot of businessmen looking over my shoulder 
—but the combination is a bit rough! 

However, and more seriously, I do think that educators 
and businessmen can both profit by striving for better mutual 
understanding and by doing some serious thinking together 
about the problems and pees of higher education, and 
its relation to business and industry. 

Education has been a vital factor in making the American 
dream come true. Our forefathers postulated that man has 
individual dignity and worth; that men are created free and 
equal, possessed of certain inalienable rights. If these pos- 
tulates are true and the choice of his own destiny rests with 
each individual, the mind must be trained to choose wisely 
and well, the spirit must be molded to act nobly and in the 
common good. 

So our forefathers reasoned, and time has proved them 
right. A nation of free men cannot survive without educa- 
tion. A nation of slaves cannot survive with it—provided we 
define education in its true sense to include not only teachni- 
cal competence but the ability to evaluate and make sound 
judgments. Free men pursue truth; the enslaved are forced 
to fly from it, for the dictator knows that if man’s mind is 
free he will tear off his chains. 

If these statements seem more rhetorical than realistic, I 
invite your attention to what has been happening in Korea. 
Let me confess that, along with a number of other people, I 
have occasionally worried because our educational system did 
not seem to arouse general enthusiasm for the American way 
among our young people, whereas the Russians, with their 
propaganda beginning at the cradle, were apparently making 
many blind fanatics for communism in their land. Korea has 
served to put matters in their true light. While terrorism and 
torture in the prison camps turned a mere handful of our 
men from their loyalty to America, tens of thousands of 
North Korean and Chinese prisoners, without any pressure, 
have proved themselves ready to give their lives to escape a 
return to communism. 

One of the noteworthy things about higher education in 
America is that there is so much of it. In no other country 
will you find so many universities and colleges. Nowhere 
else has it been possible to offer the advantages of higher 
education to so many. Today, one-fifth of all American youth 
goes to college. This is five times the proportion in England, 
SIX Or seven times that in Germany, and ten times that in 
France. The other nations of the world lag far behind. 

I cite these figures to make a point that people occasionally 
seem to forget—which is simply that, just as education has 
made it possible for America to flourish, so education in 
America has flourished because of the society in which it 
exists. Our material progress and our cultural progress in 
this country not only spring from the same philosophic roots 
but each contributes and gives vitality to the other. 





While the socialists and the communists have been talking 
about a classless society without accomplishing much except 
the cutting off of the peaks of wealth, ability, and leadership, 
America has largely achieved it by broadening the base of 
education and offering opportunity to all who are willing to 
work. By emphasis on incentives, production, and freedom, 
America has attained a standard of living that is the envy of 
the rest of the world, and with this stan¢ard of living has 
come not only material advancement, but possibilities of cul- 
tural and spiritual enrichment that no other nation possesses. 
As Frederick Allen said in his recent book, never before in 
human history has any such proportion of the nationals of 
any land known the lifting of the spirit that the free exercise 
of power can bring. 

Having pointed out the common roots from which educa- 
tion and business spring in America, let me roceed a bit 
further and stress that many of the problems of businessmen 
and educators are basically very similar. Educators quite prop- 
erly are concerned with preserving academic freedom, and 
deplore that fact that laymen are too often indifferent or 
misinformed on the subject. Businessmen quite as properly 
are concerned with preserving freedom of enterprise, and 
certainly deplore the ignorance and apathy on this subject in 
other circles. Are the two areas so different? I do not think 
so. Both certainly are based on the same premise. Through 
free competition in business we achieve material progress. 
Through the free competition of ideas we arrive at truth. 

In view of this interrelationship and interdependence be- 
tween business and education, I believe that our colleges and 
universities have a primary responsibility to help preserve our 
democratic system of freedom and opportunity. It also fol- 
lows that private enterprise has an equally great responsibility 
to foster and preserve a system of education in which all 
subjects are open to the freely inquiring mind. I shall have 
more to say on the businessman's responsibility later; for the 
moment, let me talk to the assembled educators. 

First, let me make clear I am not suggesting that our col- 
leges should restrict their examination and criticism of exist- 
ing society. Much of our past progress was stimulated by 
such examination and criticism. Academic freedom is, how- 
ever, not a license to substitute one bias for another. It is not 
freedom to distort or propagandize, but to inquire and to 
form judgments. Society quite rightly asks that educators 
exercise their academic freedom within a framework of 
acknowledged responsibility and social obligation, just as it 
2 rightly asks its businessmen to exercise their economic 
reedom within the same sort of framework. Aside from this 
qualification, however—which, in essence, is simply requiring 
the educator to possess moral integrity as well as intellectual 
competence—the scholar should feel at liberty to examine all 
ideas critically, and to look at any subject from all viewpoints. 
But when the truth is found, it should be proclaimed and 
vigorously defended. 

Dr. Mildred McAfee Horton, former President of Welles- 
ley College, well stated a major problem of higher education 
today—I quote: “American educators are loath to indoctrin- 
ate young Americans, but in our zeal to avoid indoctrination 
I sometimes think we have deprived young citizens of a 
foundation for the faith that is in them. They believe in 
democracy enough to die for it, but they don’t always recog- 
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nize it when they see it, nor distinguish it from its enemies 
when it is attacked. 

“A great many American young people have had almost 
no experience in thinking out their personal or national 
philosophy. Meanwhile, our fellow citizens in the world 
community are very articulate, explicit, and definite in their 
plan of action. We don't like the way they have achieved 
that definiteness by indoctrination from the top of a totali- 
tarian government, but we owe it to our fellow citizens and 
to our convictions to use our free method of education to 
accomplish a result which can match the well though dictato- 
rially formulated opposition. If we really have the truth, we 
ought to be able to express it.” 

I don’t believe any businessman has said so well what we 
all feel so deeply. 

If we will equip our students with the facts, the ability to 
evaluate those facts, and the enthusiasm to proclaim them 
widely, I am confident that our way of life will not only 
survive but take increased vitality from their critical scrutiny 
and judgment. 

From what I have been saying so far, you will rightly 
gather that I believe the concern of the educator should ex- 
tend far beyond the preparation of the student for some spe- 
cific occupation or business and encompass the whole business 
of living. 

Undeniably, a part of modern education must be vocational 
in emphasis. As we face the increasing complexities of the 
modern world, we need more and more highly trained spec- 
ialists. We need them to run our complex machines and to 
design new and better ones; we need them to help run our 
communities and organizations which are becoming even more 
complex; we need them to cure illnesses, physical, mental, 
and social. We need men and women who can understand 
economics and who can explain it in terms that the average 
man can understand. 

But we need more than that. It is a truism that we are 
living in a world in which we have tremendously increased 
our information without having appreciably increased our 
wisdom. We are living in a world in which we have fantas- 
tically multiplied our riches without having fully learned to 
use those riches wisely. We have developed our natural re- 
sources without having developed correspondingly greater re- 
sources of the spirit. 


We badly need today men with the broad outlook, men 
with a sure grasp of their intellectual heritage, mentally and 
morally disciplined and trained to evaluate data and arrive 
at sound decisions in all aspects of life. Such men have estab- 
lished standards to guide them—not only intellectual but 
moral as well. And they have what Whiteford has called 
“the habitual vision of greatness.” 


However we arrive at it, it is my belief that stressing ethical 
concepts should be a basic — of education. It is one of the 
glories of the Christian college that, while open to all faiths 
and tolerant of all beliefs, it has throughout its history empha- 
sized the relationship of man to his Maker and the final 
accounting that each individual must render for his actions. 
Such emphasis, it seems to me, recognizes a fundamental edu- 
cational truth: that culture in its highest sense is moral as 
well as intellectual and esthetic. 


Most of us have an instinctive desire for a long life; but 
the fullness and joy of a life depend not on the one dimen- 
sion, length, but on the product of /ength times breadth 
times depth. And it is our colleges which add the vital factors 
of breadth, through their emphasis on the liberal arts, and 
depth, through their emphasis on religion. It educates men 










and women to be able to say, like Saint Paul writing from a 
prison, “I have learned to be content, whatever the circum- 
stances may be. I know how to live when things are difficult 
and I know how to live when things are prosperous.” 

We must also give our colleges and churches most of the 
credit for the fact that, in spite of our material prosperity, 
we are not a nation of moneygrubbers, but are constantly 
demonstrating both individual and national generosity on a 
scale the world has never before seen. It is also thanks large- 
ly to them that doing business in the American way means 
adherence to high standards of honor and moral responsibility. 

And if I may digress for a moment, let me say that high 
moral standards do exist in business and must exist to make 
possible the efficient production and distribution of $325,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods and services annually in this country. 
Fraud and commercial bribery, so common in most countries, 
are by comparison almost nonexistent here. On the much- 
maligned stock exchange, billions of dollars in goods and 
property are exchanged by a word or a sign. The same is 
true of the transactions of bankers. My own company’s credit 
sales total over $1,300,000,000 per year to well over 1,000,000 
different individual and corporate accounts, yet our bad debt 
losses over the past five years have averaged not one per cent, 
not one-tenth of one per cent, but actually about one-fiftieth 
of one per cent. Think what that means to keeping distribu- 
tion costs low and efficiency high. 

But to return from business to the individual in business, 
I want to stress that the qualities I have listed as the mark of 
an educated person are qualities that industry needs and wants 
today. Business wants in its ranks men with high ethical 
standards, men with a broad general background, with or 
without the capstone of specialization. It is to these men who 
are mentally equipped to step out of their own particular field 
of specialization to deal with problems over a wide area that 
we are looking for the leadership and the socially conscious 
thinking that we so vitally need today. As John McCaffrey, 
President of International Harvester Company, pointed out 
recently in Fortune magazine, the chief executive of a com- 
pany “has no great problem in finding men to run a section 
or a department, where one line of work is followed. But 
he loses lots of sleep over the problem of finding executives 
who have wider knowledge, more general savvy, and enough 
background of the right kind to run a whole group of things.” 

Any review of business management in this country shows 
that over the years it has become a profession. The person 
with little education may climb to the top; it will be a sad day 
for our democracy when it is not possible for him to do so. 
Yet we must recognize that such a peson succeeds in spite of 
heavy handicaps. For the most part, the business leader of 
today is professionally trained. A recent study of 33,500 
business executives shows that 88 per cent had college back- 
grounds, and, significantly, that 71 per cent of them came 
from independent, privately supported colleges and universi- 
ties. I say “significantly” because it has been the independent, 
privately supported schools that have chiefly fostered the gen- 
eral, or “liberal arts,’’ education of which I have been speak- 
ing. Without abandoning the traditional concepts of learn- 
ing, they have also tailored their curricula to changing times. 
The study of mathematics and science, for example, has been 
increasingly emphasized both as a mental discipline and as 
providing tools and information to help students understand 
and prepare for their roles, whatever they may be, in the world 
of today. 

The record of the liberal arts colleges, not only in Indiana 
but throughout America, is a proud one indeed. Let's do a 
little more evaluating of these schools in terms of what their 
alumni have done. 
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ROBERT E. WILSON 


A recent survey of our leading scientists, for example, reveals 
that most of them began their studies in liberal arts colleges 
before going on to larger universities for graduate work. 

Another survey shows that the great majority of American 
scholars—meaning by that term those with doctorate degrees— 
received their initial schooling in the same kind of college. 

I am told that in recent issues of ““Who’s Who in America” 
there are proportionately three times as many graduates of 
small liberal arts colleges as there are alumni of the larger 
universities. 

And when you study the leadership of our religious and 
community service organizations, while the statistics are less 
precise, the preponderance of college-trained men and women 
is overwhelming. They are not only socially conscious, but 
are willing and able to do something about it. 

It would be gratifying to recite these facts merely for the 
purpose of paying you educators a well-deserved compliment. 
If that were my only aim, I could sit down at this point—no 
doubt to the mutual satisfaction of all concerned! However, 
I cannot fulfill my mission without discussing the responsi- 
bility of the businessman to education as well as the responsi- 
bility of the educator to the nation and to business. The time 
has come for me to start talking to myself and to my fellow 
businessmen. 

Besides the fine record of our privately supported institu- 
tions we must place a serious and alarming fact: these schools, 
to which we owe so much—particularly the liberal arts col- 
legese—have had increasingly tough sledding financially in 
recent years. 

Nearly one-half of these colleges are now operating in the 
red. Most of them badly need new dormitories, laboratories, 
or other facilities. Some have been forced to dip into their 
endowment capital or, what is worse, curtail their teaching 
staffs. Some of their best and most dedicated teachers have 
been compelled by family needs to take more adequately paid 
positions in industry or tax-supported institutions. 

The reasons for this condition are not hard to find. The 
apnating costs of these colleges have soared like those of all 
of us. In the meantime, their endowment income has not 
kept pace proportionately; where such income covered more 
than a quarter of all costs before World War II, it now covers 
only one-eighth or less. 

A recent item in Fortune magazine strikingly illustrates the 
squeeze in which colleges have been caught by soaring prices. 
In 1948, according to this article, the increase in the cost of 
coal alone over prewar prices was consuming the salaries of 
two professors, two assistant professors, and two instructors at 
Williams College. In 1952 the salaries of three professors, 
three assistant professors, and three instructors were going up 
the flue in increased’ fuel costs. In using this illustration, I 
hope I won't be accused of trying to put across a sales talk 
for oil heat! 

Our schools, of course, cannot long operate at a deficit 
any more than can any other element in our economy. If 

present conditions continue, we face the very real danger that 
many of these fine independent colleges, which have con- 
tributed far more than their proportionate share to the in- 
tellectual, religious, and scientific leadership of the nation, 
will be forced to close their doors just before the unprece- 
dentedly large wave of prospective students, now sweeping 
through the public schools, reaches the colleges. 

It is begging the question, it seems to me, to shrug off 
this possibility on the grounds that, if these schoc's close, 
their students would be absorbed by our tax-supported institu- 
tions. To begin with, most of our state universities are al- 
ready overcrowded and would face staggering building pro- 
grams. More important, would our tax-supported schools 
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continue to do as good a job without the competition of 
private colleges? Would they be able to preserve their aca- 
demic freedom from the inroads of political coercion? The 
Commission on Financing Higher Education, created by the 
Association of American Universities, has grave doubts on 
these points, and so have I. 

Furthermore, if our private, independent colleges were to 
pass from the scene for lack of our financial support, even 
greater sums would be extracted from us in the form of 
taxes for more expensive state-controlled education for which 
the student would pay only 2 small fraction of the costs. 
And in the process, our American culture would have suffered 
an incalculable loss. No one conce.. 7 with higher education 
in America would seriously entertain this eventuality. 

Many have already rallied to the cause of these colleges. 
Individual gifts have in most cases been well maintained in 
spite of high taxes, and alumni giving has greatly increased 
though few of them have fully discharged their individual 
obligations. However, most of the large fortunes of past 
generations, from which major gifts could be made, have 
disappeared, and few new ones can be built up under the tax 
laws that have prevailed during most of the past generation. 

It is obvious that those of us whose hearts and minds are 
committed to this cause must increase our support. Particularly 
I am thinking of the businessman as donor, if for no other 
reason than that he has been a prime beneficiary of our private 
educational system. Our colleges are supplying business with 
its trained men and leaders, they are creating the kind of 
climate and providing the know-how conducive to material 
advancement, and they are the instrument by which our so- 
ciety preserves those traditional freedoms and ethical stand- 
ards without which business could not operate. Does it not 
follow that the businessman has an abiding responsibility, as 
a beneficiary of this educational system, to help provide the 
financial support these schools so urgently need? 

The answer I think is self-evident. And I am confident 
that, as more and more businessmen become awakened to the 
problem and the need, they will supply that answer in ma- 
terial terms. 

The last great ae of support for the college is the busi- 
ness institution itself. In the past, corporations largely re- 
stricted their aid to grants for research in which they had a 
special interest and for similar educational projects from which 
they hoped to derive a direct and, in most cases, an immedi- 
ate gain. Such grants, while amply justified, went chiefly to 
the larger and more technical schools and for restricted pur- 

ses, and did little if anything to solve the plight of the 
iberal arts college. 

As business has become more aware of the importance of 
liberal arts education, its support of these colleges has grad- 
ually increased. This has been a comparatively slow develop- 
ment, however, first, because business firms had to go through 
a period of determining whether such support was permissible 
under law, and second, because of the difficulties faced by 
the officers and directors of such firms in trying to evaluate 


-fairly the conflicting claims of several hundred different insti- 


tutions. Since a businessman is known by the company he 
keeps—solvent, it is understandable why he would i away 
from a task that, if properly performed, would hardly leave 
him time to run his business! 

As to the first of these problems, the recent decisions of the 
New Jersey courts, indicating that it is not only the right but 
the duty of corporations to give in aid of education, have 
pretty well cleared up any remaining legal questions. In one 
decision the court said: 

“I am strongly persuaded by the evidence that the only 
hope for the survival of the privately supported American 
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college and university lies in the willingness of corporate 
wealth to furnish in moderation some support to institu- 
tions which are so essential to public welfare and thereof, 
of necessity, to corporate welfare. What promotes the gen- 
eral good eta: advances the corporate weal. I hold 
that corporate contributions to Princeton and institutions 
rendering the like public service are, if held within rea- 
sonable limitations, a matter of direct benefit to the giving 
corporations, and this without regard to the extent or sweep 
of the donor's business . . . Such giving may be called an 
incidental power, but when it is considered in its essential 
character, it may well be regarded as a major, though un- 
written, corporate power. It is even more than that. In 
the court's view of the case it aniounts to a solemn duty.” 
Also, the President of the United States has recently written 
in response to an inquiry about the propriety of corporate 
gifts to education: 

“Countless private American citizens are doing their ut- 
most. By joining in the effort, it seems to me that Ameri- 
can corporations will properly and legally be assisting in 
the propagation of our American faith.” 


The second major problem faced by corporation executives, 
that of appraisal and selection of qualified institutions, seems 
to have a pretty well solved by the setting up of state 
associations of high-quality private colleges for the purpose 
of soliciting and distributing corporate gifts in an equitable 
manner. 

Dr. Frank H. Sparks, President of Wabash College, and 
Dr. Thomas E. Jones, President of Earlham College, and 
their associates in Indiana have pioneered in what I consider 
the most hopeful line of attack on this problem of securing 
corporate support for the colleges, without putting. an intolera- 
ble burden on both the college presidents and the corporate 
executives. The movement has spread rapidly throughout the 
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nation, and a national council has recently been set up to 
help encourage and guide corporate giving to education. We 
at Standard Oil certainly believe it is worth a trial. This year, 
our company is contributing a total of $150,000 to such col- 
lege associations in the 14 Midwestern states in which we 
market directly. 

Let me express the conviction, however, that while we may 
hope for and reasonably expect this type of giving to increase, 
it can be no substitute for individual giving. It can supple- 
ment but never replace the individual concern and individual 
sacrifice through which an institution draws vitality and gains 
stature. 

And that is the final thought I have to leave with you— 
that while we have been talking of the responsibilities of the 
college and of the responsibilities of business, we have in 
reality been talking of the responsibilities of individuals— 
of mea and women, of you and me. 

I might add in parting that I happen to be a trustee of 
three educational institutions of quite different character— 
my neighbor, the University of Chicago; my second alma 
mater, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and my 
real alma mater, the College of Wooster. While I yield to 
no one in my admiration for the first two and the outstanding 
job they are doing, my heart really belongs to Wooster and 
the hundreds of small liberal arts colleges like it that are pro- 
ducing the kind of men and women the world most needs 
today. 

As an alumnus and trustee of one of those colleges, I 
salute you presidents for pioneering a movement which I 
believe can and will enable them to continue making their 
vital contribution to the nation. I urge you businessmen to 
join in this great effort and help get others to do likewise. 
This is our job as well as that of ‘the college presidents— 
let's get behind them where we can help, and thus leave them 
freer to do the jobs on which we can’t help them. 


Business at Bat 


IN WASHINGTON AND ON MAIN STREET 
By ERWIN D. CANHAM, Editor, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


Delivered at the Sixth Annual Conference, Public Relations Society of America, Inc., 
Detroit, Michigan, November 18, 1953 


crucial testing time within the American political and eco- 
nomic communities. 

The test, of course, is whether American business leader- 
ship uses wisely, with social responsibility and balance, its 
present opportunity to prove to Americans and to the world 
that they can solve their problems better in a free economic 
system than in any other. The crisis is now, and the oppor- 
tunity may be briefer than we think. 

By ‘free economic system” I mean a balanced economic 
system. Not a system where economic power rests inordinately 
in the hands of business, but where power is in reasonable 
and dynamic equilibrium, which of course involves an ebb 
and flow. Power is not balanced when government exercises 
any more than the indispensably necessary controls to pre- 
vent abuse or takes action to facilitate social gains other- 
wise unattainable. Power is not balanced when business leader- 
ship, or the leadership of labor unions, or the heads of farm 
Organizations, or the spokesmen of special interest of any 
sort, from sugar beets to silver, from briar pipes to cotton 
textiles, are able to dictate or maneuver against the con- 
viction and interest of the majority. 


Ie IS self-evident that we are going through an altogether 





Business will succeed in its present opportunities just to 
the extent that it senses the national interest and acts in 
response to it. The needs of the people and their society 
must be met. If they cannot be met by private voluntary 
activity, they will be met by governmental action of some 
sort. The acceptance and fulfillment of social responsibility 
has become the price of survival. 

Despite all appearances, business is not “at bat” in 
Washington or on Main Street in the sense that business 
has seized control either of the federal government or of 
opinion in Main Street. It isn’t as simple as that. 

The present federal government, and to some extent the 
people out where the work is done and the decisive balance 
of public opinion dwells, have temporarily admitted business 
as a partner in the team. People in private life, and people 
in government, have something of a new attitude—a new 
respect—toward the achievements of business and the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility of business. But the Eisenhower 
administration is a businessman’s administration only to 4 
limited degree. The President is not a businessman, some 
of his closest advisers are not businessmen, and the decisive 
leadership in Congress is not made up of businessmen. Nor 
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ERWIN D. CANHAM 


should it be, any more than power should be in the hands 
of labor, or farmers, or atomic scientists. To be safe, power 
must be balanced. And to my way of thinking, the present 
administration is more nearly a balanced administration than 
it is a businessman's administration. It is not perfectly 
balanced. Let us not be naive. It may go to excesses in the 
direction of private economic power just as the last adminis- 
tration went to excess on behalf of governmental economic 
power. Both should be curbed short of the point of abuse. 
There have been and are times when they are not so 
curbed. But this administration is more nearly balanced 
than has been any administration for not just 20 years, but for 
some 32 years. 

Business isn’t and mustn’t be anything like the whole 
team. For business problems and experience are different 
from political problems and experience. 

Some businessmen are good politicians, or can learn to 
be. President Eisenhower is an instinctively talented poli- 
tician, largely because he has a deep and genuine respect 
for his fellowmen and a confidence in integrity. Maybe his 
confidence is too great ; maybe he needs to know that, regret- 
tably, there are still rascals in this world. Perhaps he is 
finding that out fast. All the same, he seems to see that within 
the evident rascal, there is always God’s man, worthy of 
respect and, indeed, of love. Which does not violate the 
scriptural injunction to be wise as the serpent. 

But the experienced politician is a highly skilled and 
intuitive professional. We must admire his talents. A 
politician is not the same thing as and administrator, or 
an executive, or a salesman, or even a public relations man. 
And still less an editor. He deals in intangibles, most of 
them relating to the human personality—individual and 
collective. Some politicians are rascals, just as some business- 
men and some editors are rascals. But most politicians are 
shrewd, skillful, and constructive. They vary as widely as 
John Nance Garner and Thomas E. Dewey. And if there 
is one thing we have learned—or ought to have learned— 
it is that political talents are absolutely necessary in govern- 
ment and must be liberally applied. There are scarcely 
enough skilled professional politicians in the present 2dminis- 
tration. While nearly all Congressmen are politicians, few 
of them have the breadth of talent of the late Senator Taft, 
the vigor, clarity, and integrity necessary to help formulate 
and carry an administration’s program to legislative success. 
The administration needs not more businessmen in govern- 
ment but better politicians. 

And I come back to the problem of balance. The whole 
concept of freedom in government, in the deepest American 
political sense, is based upon balance of powers. We have 
divided executive from legislative power, and judicial from 
both. We have separated federal from state power, and we 
even have municipal and county power—sometimes over- 
lapping redundantly. If political power should be balanced, 
as we know in political theory it must, so should economic 
power as well. 

My thesis today is that we are reaching more balanced 
economic power, short range and long range, in the United 
States than ever before. My thesis is that this situation 
has produced a measurably new economic system in the 
United States, that this fact is meaningful to the entire 
world. 

In the deeper sense, therefore, business at bat means 
the new opportunities facing Americans to understand the 
significance of what has happened, to communicate this 
Significance to themselves and others, to awaken to the new 
frontiers we are crossing—and to the great and portentous 
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frontiers we can cross as something of this great experience 
becomes known to people elsewhere. 

I am not saying, of course, that America should embark 
upon cultural or economic imperialism, which would be 
fatally self-defeating. I am saying that our experiment 
here is the true liberating, revolutionizing force in modern 
history, that it should lift the hearts and minds of men 
everywhere as a vision of opportunity, that it should sweep 
communism—or any other totalitarianism— into the ideologi- 
cal limbo of false nonsense. And so let us take time today to 
examine the nature of the American economic system in 
concrete terms. This is the sort of thing, I believe, we 
ourselves should understand and communicate to others. 

First, what has the American economic system achieved ? 
1. A prodigious volume of production. The United States 
has but 6 percent of the world’s population and land area, 
but it produces from 40 percent to 50 percent of the world’s 
goods. Production has increased 30 times between 1850 and 
1950 while the labor force grew less than nine times. Many 
Europeans and Asians profess to find this vast stream of 
production spiritually barren and, indeed, a source of danger. 
They are right insofar as Americans make a deity of material 
production and goods. But how many of them really do 
so? There is nothing spiritually degrading in a pair of shoes. 
Production can be one means of proving man’s God-given 
capacity to control and improve his material environment— 
rising above it. But we must make spiritual use of values 
achieved from our greater mastery of the material elements. 
We must realize, in the fullest rational sense, that “God 
giveth the increase.” 

2. Shortest working hours in the world. In 1850, the average 
in American industry was 70 hours a week. Today it is 
about 40. And again interpretations must be added: there 
is nothing either evil or undesirable in hard work, and we 
have not yet adequately learned how to use the new leisure. 
But it is important to ease the grinding burden of toil—the 
70 hours, six or seven days a week—and it is valuable to 
give man the opportunity to live a richer and more varied 
life. But we must not forget to place real value in work— 
hard work. Challenge is a spiritual imperative, and adversity 
—short of the breaking point—is the ladder up which men 
climb. We must keep our economic society lean and vigorous, 
competitive, restless, unsatisfied. 

3. Productivity: constant increase in output per man-hour. 
This is different from and almost more important than mere 
volume of production. And productivity per man-hour has 
increased sixfold since 1850. In the past three or four years 
it has gone ahead at a greater rate of increase than ever. 
Economists and labor leaders used to speak of speed-up 
and the ‘‘degradation’’ of labor. But employers now have 
found out that labor must be a willing and eager partner 
if really high production is to be achieved. Technical 
conditions of work on the assembly line have been greatly im- 
proved. Problems remain, but by and large you hear less 
today of “the deadly monotony of work.” Wise employers 
help their labor force to understand their jobs, to take 
an interest in them, to think about them. Thus productivity 
—and rewards—increase. 

4. Greatest capital plant in history. Our capital plant, both 
public and private, is of staggering proportions. And it is 
not all visible. How much, for instance, does our great 
highway system add to the productivity of American industry ? 
How much does a new superhighway around Boston add 
to the economic value of enterprises all up and down the 
Atlantic coast? After an immense expansion of capital 
plant during World War II, we have continued its en- 





largement at an unprecedented and wholly unexpected rate. 
In 1950 we built 28 billion dollars’ worth of new construc- 
tion; in 1951, 30 billions. These vast additions have kept 
our economy far ahead. 

5. Highest incomes, most widely diffused, in world. Money 
is an easily misunderstood measuring stick. But it represents, 
in part, man’s rise above serfdom. To some degree it 
stands for social justice. It signifies man’s capacity to meet 
his needs more adequately, to provide for the weak and 
helpless, to open doors to fuller living, greater cultural 
and humane values. Real wages in the United States are 
some ten times as great as those in the Soviet Union. In 
1840, nonagricultural wages in the United States were 
about eight cents an hour; now factory wages average 
$1.64 an hour—20 times as much. Allowing for increases 
in the cost of living, the actual purchasing power of wages 
is four or five times as much today as in 1840. The ac- 
companying table shows the number of hours a man must 
work today, compared with the total in 1914, in order 
to meet his family’s needs. Poverty in the United States is 
not yet abolished, but it is rapidly being reduced. The average 
income of the poorest one-third of American families and 
single individuals in the fiscal year of 1935-36 was $470, 
or $820 in terms of 1950 prices. The dividing line from 
the upper two-thirds was $780, or $1,360 in terms of 1950 
prices. In 1950, the average income of the poorest third 
had risen about $1,250 and the dividing line from the upper 
two-thirds was about $2,100. In contrast, wealthy people’s 
share in the national income had been drastically reduced. 
In 1929, the 1 percent of the population in the highest 
income group got 19 percent of the national income. In 
1946, it got only 8 percent. 

(Many of the facts in the forego...g summary are taken 
from a syllabus prepared by Evans Clark of the Twentieth 
Century Fund for the Advertising Council’s American Round 
Table on the American Economic System). 

Behind each of these material symbols lies a potential 
spiritual advance. Their importance is to be measured in the 
degree to which they have freed man for his destiny. And 
plainly, the United States is still in full transition. But 
we have a great opportunity to achieve higher values in 
society for man. Some of these values we have already 
begun to attain. The world, generally speaking, misunder- 
stands the real significance of these economic gains. Some 
people merely envy them. Others scoff at them. Americans, 
by their deeds and thoughts, can avoid the fate of Midas— 
not by benevolence, but by an understanding of the truth 
best expressed in the Christian ethic, which effectually keeps 
materialism in its place. “What shall it profit a man, if 
he gain the whole world... ?” 

Why have these gains been possible? 

1. Geography. The physical isolation of the American 
continent has helped—its freedom from wars of devastation, 
although we have expended many of our immediately limited 
natural resources, such as iron ore and petroleum, on these 
wars. (It is interesting to weigh the net loss to a nation’s 
resources in, say, the depletion of the Lake Superior iron-ore 
reserves as compared to the bombing of a city). But more 
valuable than isolation have been size and resources. We 
have enjoyed a vast tariff-free area, which has helped make 
possible mass production and mass markets. And our national 
resources in land, forests, minerals, petroleum, coal, iron, 
water power were and are a vast advantage compared to 
many other nations. 

2. Human resources. Comparable to the value of our natural 
resources have been our human resources. We have had 
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the indispensable boon of a steady flow of restless, dynamic, 
vigorous, diversified people. It is our most valuable import. 
Sometimes the flow has been hard to assimilate. Some 
elements in the tide have seemed overweening. But just 
as Great Britain benefited incalculably from the waves of 
immigration which swept over its shores down the centuries, 
so the United States represents a community of rich, fertile 
diversity. 

3. Nature of the system and the people. 

A. Spiritual foundation. Nothing is more important, more 
contributive to the American achievement, than the spiritual 
foundation on which the republic is based. Men “are en- 
dowed by their Creator,” wrote the founders, “with certain 
inalienable Rights . . . Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” The men who wrote these words were the 
greatest political scientists of their and perhaps of any time. 
They read and understood the political thinkers of the 18th 
century: they transcended them all. And their republic was 
founded on a recognition of man’s debt to God. It was 
spiritually buttressed. 

B. A classless society. The society thus brought into being 
became in due course a classless society. The equality of 
man was realized in the sense of opportunity, though not 
at once. And with the steady evolution of the economic 
system today, inequalities are being reduced, opportunities 
are widening, false social vanities diminish. Slowly, but 
very significantly, we make progress over racial prejudices 
and inequities. The importance is not that we still have 
grave racial problems, but that we have overcome so many 
of them in the only way they can truly be overcome, by 
unfoldment and demonstration. But we must keep up the 
pressure, not for “equality” but for justice. 

C. Sense of cooperation. An invaluable attribute, going 
back to the needs of the frontier, is teamwork, sharing. It 
is a form of community. It is shown fantastically but most 
fruitfully in our voluntary private organizations. It is shown 
by a team of men operating a machine, or by natural scientists, 
or anywhere. We may be a nation of self-reliant indi- 
vidualists, but just as important is our natural capacity to 
cooperate, our gregariousness, our urge to come together. We 
are a social people, and this is useful. 

D. Productivity of social or moral value. As noted above, 
the importance of productivity is transcedent when seen not 
merely as “things,” but as greater job satisfaction, greater 
capacity to provide for needs and wants, greater job security, 
richer community values. This basic attribute of the system 
helps explain its results. 

E. Acceptance of social responsibilities. Increasingly, and 
widely, business leaders see that they owe a continuing 
obligation not only to the army of stockholders for whom they 
work, but to their labor force, to the consumers and to the 
community as a whole. 

F. Fabulous expansion of research. Nothing has con- 
tributed more to the growth of the American economic 
system than the development of research. Today at least 
3 billion dollars a year is being spent on research—80 per- 
cent of it by the big corporations. Only 20 years ago, 
scarcely one-fiftieth of this sum was being spent. Without 
the financial power of the big corporations, more of this 
work would have to be done by government, with all the 
consequences. Government is of course responsible for @ 
significant share of current research. But the big load is 
carried by the big corporations, and the whole world is 
the gainer. Along this road lies the answer to dwindling 
natural resources. In the current defense of “bigness” 
coming from many and unexpected quarters, no fact is more 
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impressive than the relationship of bigness to research. 
Conversely, the results of research are often carried into 
industrial practice by small business units, while some 
practical researchers have sprung straight from the university 
laboratory to the small but thriving research business. 

G. Interchange of information. Willingness of business 
enterprises to pool their experience, which has grown 
swiftly in the last quarter century, springs partly from trade 
associations and other voluntary organizations, partly from 
the atmosphere of cooperation and community which goes 
back to the frontier. Likewise, the age of research is an 
age of sharing. There is wide realization of the fact that 
all gain from interchange. Patent pools help, and the fact 
of patent protection makes trade secrecy unnecessary. 

H. Understanding of social principles. Steadily, decade after 
decade, there has been practical progress in better use of human 
materials. The late Prof. Elton Mayo of the Harvard 
Business School and many others have studied practically 
in plant operation the ways by which people live and work 
together. The necessity of positive understanding and 
sympathy by the labor force has been clearly admitted. 
Elements which the successful executive knows by intuition 
have been charted and reduced to impressive doctrine. 

4. Competition. Volumes, of course, could be written on the 
contribution made by competition to the effectiveness of the 
American system. Latterly, the growth of big business has 
disturbed many who saw old-fashioned price competition 
diminish in many lines. But it was apparent that in place 
of price competition, many other competitive elements pre- 
sisted or grew stronger. Many of these are listed by David 
E. Lilienthal in his book Big Business, a New Era. And 
Professor J. K. Galbraith shows in American Capitalism, the 
Concept of Countervailing Power, that many potent forms 
of competition help retain the vigor and health of the national 
economy. “Big Business in a Competitive Society’ is the 
subject of a major research project of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, of which a summary was published by Fortune maga- 
zine in February, 1953. This lucid 14-page report shows 
that bigness is not synonymous with monopoly or oligopoly. 
The contribution of technological growth to real competition 
is emphasized. All these restudies of competition and big- 
ness may lead to new public policies—such as revision of 
the antitrust laws—which will not penalize bigness or seek 
to break it up just because it is big. In any event, competi- 
tion is as real today as ever in the American economy. With- 
out it, the system would wither on the vine. 

5. Techniques. 

A. Power machines. The degree to which Americans 
have put mechanical power to work for them explains a 
large part of the increase in production and productivity. 
Men and animals in 1850 contributed 74 percent of the total 
energy used in American production. Men and animals in 
1950 contribute only 7 percent of the total energy. Machines 
do 93 percent of the work. Our multiplying need and 
capacity to use machine power have constantly surprised 
the experts, even including the years since World War II. 
In 1933, Wendell L. Willkie, asserted that the power to 
be produced at Norris Dam would be surplus—without a 
market. Today, new power plants equivalent to seven Norris 
Dams are needed every single year to meet the increasing 
requirements of the same region. And our use of power 
is not merely in large chunks. In 1950, to mow lawns and 
beat up eggs, to cut whiskers and agitate complexions, and 
do all the other tiny chores of home, industry, and recreation, 
we manufactured 28,000,000 small engines and fractional 
horsepower electric motors, producing 25,000,000 horse- 
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power. In 1951, '52, 53 we must have manufactured even 
more. It is quite possible that our fractional generation of 
horsepower exceeds the total power output of some un- 
developed countries. There are electric tooth brushes on 
the market! And with atomic power—or solar power— 
knocking on the door, we may be just in the vestibule of 
the mechanical power age. 

B. More efficient methods of management. Here again 
is a subject meriting volumes of discussion. With the 
development—one might say the ‘“discovery’—of the 
principle of interchangeable parts, mass production became 
possible. Up to the time when interchangable parts were 
used, all manufacture was “custom made.’” Then came mass 
distribution and communication. As if these vast forward 
steps were not enough, a great part of today’s research and 
study concentrates on process, rather than product. Processes 
are becoming generalized, interchangable between one manu- 
facturing activity and another. They stem from research and 
experiment requiring basic scientific theory, not from “in- 
vention.”” They lead to subcontracting, which enormously 
increases productive capacity and strengthens small business. 
Development of process—how to do things— strengthens 
labor and its mobility. The totally mechanized factory and 
the mechanical brain are already here. They illustrate the 
study and application of process. But better understanding 
of human relations, as mentioned already is another great 
revolution in industry, another form of improved ‘‘process.” 
It is quite possible that new achievements in the field of social 
engineering lie ahead quite as marvelous as what we may 
discover and apply at the heart of the atom or out at the sun. 
6. Labor attitudes. The evolving position of labor is closely 
related to the foregoing factors. The longstanding skills, 
availability, and eager progressive attitudes of American 
working men and women have been one of the incalculably 
great causes of our economic achievement. It should be said 
first of all that American labor has always and over- 
whelmingly been committed to our system. Labor has not 
wanted, with rare exceptions, to overthrow capitalism. It 
has wanted more of the fruits of capitalism. Most working- 
men have wanted to become capitalists. Most capitalists 
have been workingmen first. American unions are less 
politically minded and dominated than European unions. 
They have been less ridden by class antagonisms and bitter- 
ness. They have restricted output less, and curbed apprentice- 
ship less. But these problems have existed and do exist. 
There is a basic sense of conflict which is still unresolved. 
Nevertheless, unions are becoming more interested in pro- 
duction, more willing to cooperate, and management under- 
stands better the need of bringing labor into a sympathetic 
partnership. 

The growth in labor union membership has slowed up 
since the '30’s. We have seemed to have reached a plateau 
in union expansion. With reasonable business stability we 
may stay there. Labor is becoming increasingly profes- 
sionalized. Will this strengthen unions, or not? Historic 
studies indicate that unions have not been chiefly responsible 
for raising money wages—that non union labor has won 
even greater wage gains in the last 20 years than have union 
members. Monetary inflation permits wages and product 
prices to rise. The curve of rising wages in the United 
States is virtually the same during the Civil War, World 
War I, and World War II. Yet unions were negligible 
in the first, and far less manifest in the second. Be all 
this as it may, American labor in its differences from 
organized labor in many other parts of the world is a potent 
contributing element in the total system. 
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7. Institutions. Last, but very far from least, the institution 
of the corporation, which made possible the bringing to- 
gether and use of capital is doubtless one of the most im- 
portant of all factors in explaining American economic 
progress. Wide ownership, professional management, aware- 
ness of obligations—all stem from the corporation. The 
typical big corporation is a public institution. Employee 
ownership is increasing. If every worker in United States 
Steel would invest the cost of a mew car in corporation 
stock, the employees could own the company. Many of them 
do invest now, although not necessarily in United States 
Steel stock. The usefulness of capital and the democratiza- 
tion of ownership are increasing elements in maintaining a 
strong popular-based economy. 

In all this, I have said little of the constructive role of 
government. Nor of the enormous sustaining and lifting 
power furnished the economy by the great expenditures for 
national defense and war. What the American economy 
would be like today without the heavy spending program is 
an interesting and perhaps a disturbing question. At any 
rate, our present complacency—so far as it exists—is a fool’s 
paradise if it does not compensate for this kind of spending 
and envisage the basis on which business could operate 
dynamically if the world were to become totally peaceful 
tomorrow. Or, more realistically, if the trend of defense 
spending were steadily downward. 

Nor should we lose sight, in our satisfaction, of the part 
government played during the "30's. Much of the social 
legislation worked out in that period was long overdue, 
which accounted partly for the stress by which it emerged. 
In the historian’s long view, the Roosevelt administration 
will undoubtedly be given a generous share of credit for 
contributing to a more balanced distribution of economic 
power in the United States. But let us hope with confidence 
that the Eisenhower administration will get equal credit for 
bringing the balance back toward equilibrium, and for 
administering desirable social legislation effectively, eco- 
nomically, and fairly. 

Are we at the beginning of an era or toward the end? 
The answer turns on many factors. Possibly the greatest 
challenge to American capitalism today (after the challenge 
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to all of us to prevent global war) is to stem another 
catastrophic depression. Business is far better equipped to- 
day to prevent a depression than it was in 1929. And busi- 
ness should not wait for government to attempt the job. 
There is much that government may do, but business itself 
has the first responsibility. Business must prepare for in- 
evitable cyclical trends and be ready with cushioning plans. 
Business must use the apparatus of private collective action 
more effectively. Business must be ready to obtain the 
cooperation of labor in coping with the challenge of recession. 
Business may well prepare new tax-law amendments which 
will permit the building up of more adequate reserves against 
a rainy day. Business can save itself, and all the values 
for the world set forth in this study, by facing up seriously 
and adequately to the threat of recession. For a serious 
slump in the United States would affect every part of the 
free world, and benefit the totalitarians more than almost 
anything else could. 


If business is able to do its part in the face of cylical 
readjustment, it will have won its chance to go forward. 

And indeed, all the potent emergent elements set forth— 
perhaps too uncritically—in this examination are at hand 
to help make the future bright and fruitful. Above all, they 
are available as a prototype to show humankind the deeper 
eternal values inherent in a system based on the significance 
of individual man, committed to a voluntary social com- 
pact. Not that the American economic system, in particular, 
is the answer to the needs of any other people. But parts 
of it will be. And it shows what free men can do as they 
strive to make their freedom more genuine and their union 
more perfect. 

The changed and changing nature of the American eco- 
nomic system is one of the greatest facts of the mid-century. 
Marxism is no longer a valid criticism of captalism, if it 
ever was. The problems that Marx thought he saw have 
been solved, and many more besides. Cartels at one extreme, 
Communism at the other, Socialism in between are all inap- 
plicable to the dynamic of free but responsible enterprises. 

Let us prove in social awareness an action the power of 
free men. 


The NATO Council Meeting 


MUCH PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE TOWARD ECONOMIC, MILITARY AND POLITICAL UNITY 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered to the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., December 22, 1953 


'M GOING to speak to you today primarily about the 
I NATO Council meeting which was held in Paris last week. 
It was attended on behalf of the United States by the 
Secretaries of State, of Treasury, of Defense, and by the Di- 
rector of the Foreign Operations Administration. While 
there we reviewed the progress made and we made plans for 
the future. 

This NATO is important business from the standpoint of 
the American people. NATO comes closer to anything that 
has yet been developed to be an effective international com- 
munity police force. Fourteen nations have joined together 
to create a defensive organization committed to protect the 
security of a large area. This area is an area vital to the de- 
fense of freedom. It constitutes the principal home of 
Western civilization. Also, the Western European part of 
that area contains coal and iron and industrial plants which, 


if they fell into hostile hands, would markedly shift the bal- 
ance of power away from us. 

All, each and every one, of these fourteen nations has 
made an important contribution toward building this NATO 
group. The smaller nations have contributed important stra- 
tegic facilities. The European nations have contributed most 
of the forces in Europe although there are approximately six 
United States divisions, with air and naval support, now in 
the European theatre. The United States has made the largest 
single contribution to arming and equipping the NATO forces. 
We have put some $11,000,000,000 into that phase of our 
effort. 

PROJECT VITAL 


The project is so vital and the investment in it is so large 
that it deserves careful supervision. That, of course, is the 
primary responsibility of our able permanent representatives 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


at NATO's headquarters in France. And also it is important 
that the Cabinet ministers from the different countries should 
frequently come together to talk about NATO and its prob- 
lems. 

We did so last week. We found the organization in good 
shape. And it has adapted itself to a new concept which the 
United States brought to NATO at the meeting of last April. 
That was that NATO should operate on a budget which the 
members can sustain for a long period. 

Now, when NATO was organized in 1950, many thought 
that general war would come quickly and that NATO should 
build itself up, on an emergency basis, to full defensive 
strength. That involved setting a pace which none of the 
members could sustain indefinitely. 

When we met at the Council meeting in Paris last April, 
virtually every member nation was saying to us, and to each 
other, that they could not carry their alloted share of the 
NATO program without large grants of economic aid from 
the United States. And the total of those amounts, when we 
added them all up, were a figure which the United States 
itself could not indefinitely support. It seemed to us that it 
was justifiable, and, indeed, that it was prudent now to moder- 
ate NATO's emergency and exhausting pace. 


THE “LONG HAuUL”’ 


So, at the last fox meeting, the United States put forward 
a new concept, which is now known as that of the “long 
haul.”” That means a steady development of NATO, which, 
however, will be at a rate which will preserve, and not ex- 
haust, the economic and the financial strength of the member 
nations. 

Now, at the time there were some who feared that this 
shift, from the mood of emergency to that of steady pace, 
could not be made without destroying the morale of he 


organization and leading to its disintegration. And there 
were some who felt that what we proposed would be misin- 
terpreted as a loss of United States interest in NATO. Now, 
we knew that this change of pace could not be accomplished 
without damage unless it were done skillfully and with sympa- 
thetic understanding. But that change has now been effected. 
And it was made Base ge by comprehension on the part of 
a 


the permanent staff and the military leaders of NATO. For- 
tunately, these men were statesmen as well as soldiers. They 
understood the need and adapted themselves to the require- 
ment of taking account of all of the risks and not merely the 
military risks. 

Today we can honestly judge that NATO is on a sustain- 
able basis. This sustaining basis is one which largely reduces 
the necessity for continuing United States economic aid to the 
countries of Western Europe. 


This is the more true because these countries have themselves 

made a good economic recovery. Their currencies are showing 
greater strength and stability. Inflationary pressures are re- 
duced as a result of sounder fiscal and monetary policies. 
There is also some progress toward greater freedom and lib- 
eralization of trade, although there do remain serious restric- 
tions on the movement of goods and especially on the import 
of dollar goods. 
_ These NATO meetings, along with the activities of other 
international groups, are spreading an understanding of the 
oe peer of economic strength, which is basic to the 
political and the military strength of the West. 


Soviet HESITATION SEEN 


In this connection it is important first to bear in mind that 
while military power is probably a principal deterrent to 


armed aggression, that deterrent can be importantly reinforced 
by other deterrents. For example, the Soviet rulers may hesi- 
tate to attack if social conditions bring them domestic troubles. 

At our Paris meeting we discussed the Soviet position and 
the estimate of the risk. And it was generally judged—I 
think I can say unanimously judged—by the NATO Min- 
isters that the danger of open military aggression from Soviet 
Russia was less than it had been a year or two before. That, 
if true, is largely due to NATO's growing power. Also it is 
due to internal pressures and discontent resulting from the 
living conditions within the Soviet bloc and the contrasting 
better conditions within the neighboring free countries. 

It would seem that the Soviet rulers’ exploitation of their 
own and satellite peoples has reached a point where it would 
be reckless for them to engage in general war. If you look at 
all the recent speeches that have been made by the Soviet high 
officials you will see that in every one they tried to encourage 
their people to hope for more food, for more consumer's 
goods and for consumer's goods of better quality. Why is 
that? Why it clearly shows a popular demand so insistant 
that it cannot be ignored. It suggests that perhaps the workers 
within the Soviet Union may be allowed to work less for 
military purposes and more for their own good. That, of 
course, would be a welcome approach to the practices observed 
in the free world. 

The revolt of last June within East Germany exposed the 
vast underlying discontent which exists among the workers 
within the satellite areas. It indicates that if there were an 
armed invasion of western Europe, the Soviet lines of com- 
munication might not be altogether secure. 

These factors that I allude to are among those which the 
foreign ministers at Paris felt operated to deter an invasion 
of Western Europe. It shows how important it is for the 
free world countries to continue to provide living standards 
clearly superior to those within the captive world. 

Now, I am not suggesting that an orgy of self-indulgence 
is the answer to the Soviet menace. The danger is immense 
and there’s every reason to believe that it will be persistent. 
This is no time for the free world to relax and to weaken its 
own military capacity to defend and to strike back. We are, 
however, at a time when we can usefully confront Soviet 
rulers with a demonstration of our eapacity to do two things 
at once—that is, to develop military power and to increase 
well-being. 

I said to the Council in Paris last week: ‘“We are convinced 
that our members can provide the resources for an adequate 
defense, including a wide range of new weapons and at the 
same time permit a steady improvement in the living standards 
and general welfare of our peoples. That itself,” I said, “is 
a security measure. It nullifies the Communists’ subversive 
effort against the free governments. Also, it creates a striking 
contrast to despotism, and thus confronts the Soviet rulers 
with a dilemma at home.” 


NortTH AMERICAN DEFENSE 


At the meeting we also gave consideration to the problem 
of the defense of the North American Continent. It should be 
remembered that Canada and the United States also form 
part of the treaty area and the Council recognizes that it is 
important to protect North America’s military potential. The 
temptation to aggression would be great if an aggressor felt 
that he could, by an initial blow, knock out the industrial 
power of North America. 

Now, of course, it is not feasible to provide absolute insur- 
ance against serious damage to our cities and industries. How- 
ever, it is possible to secure a substantial measure of protection. 
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The Foreign Minister of Canada joined with us in empha- 
sizing the importance to NATO of defensive measures within 
this continent. And both of us indicated, however, that this 
would not be sought at a. scale of expense which would im- 
pair the ability of our countries to contribute to other aspects 
of the NATO effort. 

All of us Cabinet members who went to Paris were greatly 
impressed by the spirit of vigorous fellowship that pervades 
NATO. The permanent NATO staff, drawn from fourteen 
countries, is dedicated to a great common purpose. That is 
an inspiring fact. Indeed, NATO is a unique organization 
in more respects than one. Never before have sovereign na- 
tions so freely exchanged military information. Never before 
have nations taken recommendatidns from an international 
body concerning such matters as length of military service, 
balance of forces between military services, and other equally 
delicate problems and, what is even more surprising, accepted 
those recommendations, often in spite of adverse domestic 
political considerations. 


PrRipE IN NATO 


The American people can take pride in NATO and take 
comfort in it. We should sustain it on the basis now planned 
—a basis which involves a fair sharing of burdens and bene- 
fits and which combines growing strength for NATO, with 
economic and fiscal integrity for ourselves and other member 
countries. 

This is certain: Each member of NATO gets out of it far 
more than the price of admission. It is costly, but it is not 
nearly as costly as though each member tried to buy sepa- 
rately, for itself alone, the amount of security which it gets 
on a collective basis. And, indeed, no nation, however much 
it tried and at whatever cost, no nation alone could get what 
NATO provides for all of its members. 

So far, so good. But if we go further and delve more deeply 
into the foundation, we see a structure which is a splendid 
structure, but which rests upon a foundation which is precari- 
ous to a degree that must cause us grave concern. 

United States post-war policy has constantly recognized the 
need for a closer integration of western Europe. Congress has 
expressed that view ——: Senator Wylie well knows, ét 
expressed it when it adopted the European Recovery Program 
of 1948, when it ratified the North Atlantic Treaty in 1949, 
and subsequently as it has annually provided economic and 
military assistance to Europe. Now, our Congress when, it did 
this, was not imposing an alien American concept upon Europe. 
It was endorsing a conviction that every Western European 
statesman of this generation has eloquently and forcibly ex- 
pressed. 

And actually, we can rejoice that much progress has been 
made toward economic, military and political unity. 


COAL AND STEEL POOL 


A Coal and Steel Community has already been operated, and 
the possibilities of a broader unity now reside in the treaty to 
create a European Defense Community—so called E. D. C. 
This treaty was signed in May, 1952, by France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and the West German Republic. 
In essence, this treaty provided for the establishment of a 
common military force, drawn from the six countries, which 
would be aang under common institutions created by the 
six. The forces would operate under a single budget, with 
common gpa of military equipment. They would 
have similar uniforms and training and would be put at the 


disposal of the NATO Supreme Commander. 
Now, at the same time that this E. D. C. treaty was signed, 
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the United States, the United Kingdom and France signed a 
convention with the West German Republic designed, in 
effect, to end the post-war occupation. But this convention, 
by its terms, provided that it would not come into force unless 
the E. D. C. treaty also comes into force. 

It was contemplated by the actual terms of the E. D. C. 
treaty that it would be ratified within six months. Now 
eighteen months have elapsed and there is still no firm assur- 
ance of early action, although good progress toward atifica- 
tion has been made in several of the E. D. C. countries. In 
fact, no Parliament, to which the E. D. C. treaty has been 
submitted for vote has voted against ratification. But some of 
the Parliaments have not wanted to face the issue. 

Now, of course, none of us must underestimate the im- 
mense difficulties in the way of affirmative action. It involves 
a merging of national institutions which the nations identify 
with their respective histories. It involves substituting fellow- 
ship for hatreds which are both ancient and recent. However, 
the day of decision cannot be indefinitely postponed. We 
are close to a date when nonaction is the equivalent of ad- 
verse action. This is the more true because the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1953 conditions much of our European military 
support upon the actual existence of the E. D. C. 


EISENHOWER REMARKS 


General Eisenhower made an address in London on the 
third of July, 1951, which constituted an appeal for European 
unity, which has rarely, if ever, been equaled in its eloquence 
and in the clarity of its expression. After speaking of the im- 
mense gains that could be achieved through unity, General 
Eisenhower pointed out that “the project faces the deadly 
danger of procrastination. * * * The negative,” he said, “is 
always the easy side, since it holds that nothing should be 
done. The negative is happy in lethargy, contemplating, al- 
most with complacent satisfaction, the difficulties of any other 
course.” 

Since General, now President, Eisenhower spoke two and a 
half years ago, the truth of his observations has been made 
manifest. 

And when I was in Paris last week, I mentioned the impor- 
tance of action soon, and I said that if there was not an early 
and affirmative response, the United States would have to 
undertake what I called an “agonizing reappraisal’ of basic 
foreign policy in relation to Europe. 

I thought that that statement reflected a self-evident truth. 
Successive international communiqués which had been issued 
at frequent intervals during the past year have said of E. D. C., 
and I pick a word out of each, that E. D. C. was “urgent,” 
that E. D. C. was of “paramount importance,” that E. D. C. 
was “necessary,” that E. D. C. was “needed,” that E. D. C. 
was “‘essential.’’ But these weighty utterances, it seems, have 
not sunk in. Let me, therefore, mention three factors—I could 
mention more—but let me mention three factors which do 
make E. D. C., as stated in one of our international com- 
muniqués, make it essential. 


EARLY STRATEGY PROBLEM 


First, there is the immediate problem of the so-called “for- 
ward strategy” in western Europe. This means a plan, and 
a will, to defend the entire area of the prospective E. D. C. 
countries, which includes Germany, West Germany, rather 
than to contemplate from the beginning the abandonment of 
advanced itions in Germany, which might, indeed, make 
the rest of Tene untenable. In pursuance of this strategy, 
a substantial part of the United States Army occupies ad- 
vanced positions in West Germany. However, without E. D. 
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C., it is not legally permissible to draw on German strength 
for the defense of German soil. And equally, of course, it 
is unacceptable to the United States to continue indefinitely 
in the role of a principal defender of Germany. This “for- 
ward strategy’ that I referred to was initiated in September, 
1950, on the assumption that there would soon be German 
participation in the common defense. If that prospect disap- 
pears, then the basic strategy of NATO will have to be re- 
examined. 

That's the first factor, and here’s the second one: There is 
not merely the problem of providing German contingents but 
of providing those German contingents in a form which is 
reasonably acceptable to Germany's neighbors. Now E. D. C. 
meets this problem by limiting German forces and providing 
that the Germans who are armed will form an integral part 
of a six-power treaty. They will not be subject to a German 
General Staff and they cannot be used for German national 
purposes. This gives assurance to France and other nations, 
and, indeed, to the Soviet Union itself, nations all of which 
have a legitimate concern that the Germans shall not be re- 
armed under conditions which would make possible a recur- 
rence of such invasions as they have suffered from German 
militarism. 


FRENCH-GERMAN BREACH 


And then there is a third factor. It’s a problem of perma- 
nently sealing the breach between France and Germany. 

I recall that twelve years ago, as the United States that 
month formally entered into World War II, I wrote this: 

“Continental Europe has been the world’s worst fire hazard. 
Now,” I said, “the whole structure is consumed in flames. 
We condemn those who started and spread the fire. But this 
does not mean that when the time comes to rebuild that we 
should reproduce a demonstrated firetrap.” 

That to my mind is the dominant consideration. It 
takes precedence over the matter of getting a certain number 
of German divisions into NATO, important as that is. The 
essential is to end, once and for all, the suicidal strife which 
has long plagued the Western world. Which has so weakened 
it, both materially and in its prestige that Western civiliza- 
tion can now be seriously challenged by a materialist civiliza- 
tion, which, behind a thin veneer of sanctimonious theory, 
actually reproduces the human degradation of dark ages. 

It is said that there must be alternatives to E. D. C. Well, 
of course, if E. D. C. fails, there will be things to be done. 
We're not blind to that. But I do not see “alternatives” in 
the sense that there are other practical ways of accomplishing 
the three E. D. C. goals that I mentioned. 

Let us, by way of illustration, take the “alternative” which is 
most mentioned, that is to restore sovereignty to the West 
German Republic and then to make it a member of NATO. 

That is simply said, but hardly done; at best it accomplishes 
merely the first of the three purposes of EDC. It would bring 
German soldiers into NATO. 


But how about the second goal, of doing this in a way to 
reassure France and Soviet Russia? It would recreate a German 
national force which could be withdrawn for national purposes 
at the will of a German general staff. This is not reassuring. 

How about the third goal of creating organic unity in 
Western Europe which will assure an ending of its suicidal 
strife? This great goal will be lost in the rebirth of 
nationalism. 

But supposing we decided, as we might, to try this way. 
Let us not imagine that the procedure would be simple or 
expeditious. First, it would call for renegotiation of the pres- 
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ent Four-Power Convention designed to restore West German 
sovereignty. That is because, as I pointed out, the present 
Convention depends upon the coming into force of EDC. The 
renegotiation of that Treaty under present circumstances might 
not be easy, nor is it clear that the four powers would again 
readily find themselves in agreement. 

If, however, this hurdle can be overcome, there would then 
be the problem of bringing West Germany into NATO: This 
would require first of all willingness on the part of West 
Germany to apply for NATO membership. This willingness 
cannot be assured. Many Germans strongly oppose the re- 
creation of a German national army with a German General 


Staff. 


There would then be the problem of securing the necessary 
amendment of the NATO Treaty by each of the 14 member 
nations. There are many in France who wonder whether a 
French Parliament which rejected German rearmament under 
the severe limits of EDC, would ratify an amendment to 
NATO which would entitle West Germany to arm without 
those limitations. France has in this matter a legal power 
of veto. 


There are, of course, many other suggested “alternatives”. 
I would not want to be understood as rejecting any of them. 
But all of them, as President Eisenhower has said, are ‘feeble’. 
Also, they all would take time, a factor which cannot now be 
ignored. 


Powerful forces are now here to draw together the six 
nations of the proposed European Defense Community, and 
Britain and the United States are prepared to pledge to this 
Community their firm support. But unless unity is achieved 
soon, this historic moment may pass and different and divisive 
forces may take command. 


Already there is evidence of this in Europe. The Soviet 
Union is playing the dangerous game of seeming to support 
France and Germany against each other. Soviet propaganda is 
re-creating in France the fears of Germany. It is creating in 
Germany resentment against France, on the ground that its 
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indecision is prolonging an occupation of Germany which 
already has lasted for nearly nine years since the Armistice. 
Chancellor Adenauer already last week found it necessary to 
plead with the German people to be patient. The fact that 
that plea was necessary should be a warning sign that we do 
not have time to burn. 

We have reached one of those points where the perfect is 
the greatest enemy of the good. No doubt the EDC Treaty is 
less than perfect. However, it does decisively pose the fateful 
choice. It has become the symbol of Europe’s will to make 
it possible to achieve a unity which will dependably safeguard 
our Western civilization and all that it means in terms of 
human dignity and human welfare. 

Of course, if EDC fails, we shall do something. But what 
we then do may be quite different from what we had hoped 
would be possible. It may involve our tactically picking our 
way through a maze of manifold perils, as of old. 

I have confidence that the United States is strong enough, 
resourceful enough, and wise enough to preserve its vital in- 
terests even in the face of a failure of the EDC and the 
European unity it symbolizes. 

We need not, however, end upon any somber note. I do 
not believe that there will be failure to achieve European unity. 
My belief derives from the fact that the peoples of Europe do 
in fact possess qualities which make it imperative that Europe 
should be saved. 

Europe is important for many reasons. It is strategically 
located and it has industrial power. But above all, Europe is 
important because of its people. They possess to a unique 
degree the qualities which ennoble a civilization which bears 
the deep imprint of Christianity. That is a fact which it is, 
I think, appropriate to mention as we approach Christmas Day. 

What are those qualities? In individuals they are minds 
trained to reason clearly and serenely; vision to see far and 
truly; hearts which comprehend the Fathership of God and 
the fellowship of man, and finally capacity to act rather than 
to be merely contemplative. 
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In government, the quality we respect is willingness to 
trust, in great matters, to the response of individuals possessed 
of the qualities I mention. 

I have hopes in the response to be made regarding European 
unity, because I have faith in our civilization and in its human 
products. Delays and difficulties so far encountered are above 
all due to the fact that the issues have been obscured, so that 
the people do not see and think and comprehend and act. 

That murky period is coming to an end. As the day of 
decision irrevocably approaches, so does comprehension grow. 
Therefore, we can have high hopes. 

I have dealt in my talk with NATO because a report on that 
organization is due the American people. But also we can find 
elsewhere good ground for hope. 

Our society of freedom has gained a clear moraf initiative 
over the forces of reaction. 

After years of futile and evasive debate on the part of the 
Soviet Union about atomic weapons, it has at least indicated a 
willingness to talk confidentially, and we hope seriously, about 
this problem. 

After months of attempted evasion, the Soviet Union finally, 
it seems, will meet and talk, again we hope seriously, about 
the unification of Germany and the liberation of Austria. We 
have not yet had any formal reply to our invitation to meet at 
Berlin on January 4, but the Soviet statement received yesterday 
speaks of “the forthcoming conference in Berlin.” 

The coming year will be a year for great decision. There 
lie ahead European unity, a possible recession of the horror of 
atomic warfare and a beginning of an ending of the unnatural 
division of Europe. 

In Korea we look forward to the first year of peace since 
1949. 

The problems are many and grievous, but our hopes are 
high. We can, therefore, in all honesty look forward to the 
happier New Year, which I wish you all. 
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